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CINDERELLA WITH 
A BOXING DAY 
BIRTHDAY - 

Pair of skates that led to fame 


SANTA CLAUS 


Varied indeed will bo the trans¬ 
port which Father Christmas will 
use ■ to attend the many grand 
Christmas parties given to local 
children by the men of the Royal 
Air Force stationed in various 
parts of the country. 

At Middle Wallop, Hants; at 
Reading, Berks; and South Cer- 
iiey, Gloucestershire, Santa will 
alight from a helicopter. At Oak- 
ington, Cambridgeshire, his arrival 
will be heralded by the high- 
pitched whine of a Vampire 
trainer. At other stations he will 
iirrive by piston-engined aircraft, 
sleigh, decorated fire truck, or, 
in time-honoured fashion, simply 
down the chimney. _ 

For weeks airmen, airwomen, 
and wives of station {personnel 


IN THE RAF 

have been making toys, and dress¬ 
ing dolls or knitting gifts for the 
parties. Chimneys for Santa have 

been taking shape in messes, 

sleighs have been built, and 

N.C.O.s and airmen have been 

practising' how to become clowns, 
pirates, and “reindeer.” 

At Hartlcbury, Worcs, the RAF 
parties will include a PulTing Billy 
Train and a production of Jack and 
lire Beanstalk.: 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 

A Christmas Box that will be re¬ 
ceived by hundreds of Derby 
Corporation workmen was recom¬ 
mended by the chairman of the 
Building Works Department. His 
name? None other than Coun¬ 
cillor John Christmas. 


OTTER TOURS THE 
TOWN 

An otter spent four hours in 
the Lincolnshire seaside town of 
Clecthorties the other day. It was 
a fast tour, too, for much of the 
time was spent racing down busy 
streets being chased by policemen 
and passers-by. 

Crowds scattered and cars 
swerved but in the end it was 
caught by an R.S.B.C.A. inspector 
and taken back to the countryside 
where it belonged. 

In the otter family no doubt they 
will be talking for years to cOmc 
about Dad's day out at Clce- 
thorpes. 


COBRA ON THE PHONE 

When a police constable 
opened a telephone call box door 
at Fish Hoek, near Cape Town, a 
five-foot yellow cobra slithered 
past his leg. 

Workmen came to his rescue, 
but the constable is still trying to 
puzzle out how the snake opened 
that telephone booth door. 


^ BIRTHDAY on the 26th of December may not sound 
attractive, but it docs have some compensations. Sonya 
Kaye, for example, who will celebrate her twentieth birthday 
tliis Boxing Day skating in the part of Cinderella in the ice 
pantomime at London’s Empress Hall, certainly has no regrets. 


In a family where pennies had 
always to be counted, the com¬ 
bining of Christmas and birthday 
presents made possible gifts which 
could not otherwise have been 
alforded; and if Christmas Day did 
not produce a present on which 
the heart had been set, there was 
always the chance that it might 
arrive the following day as a birth¬ 
day gift. 

That was exactly the case eleven 
years ago when Scnya opened her 
Christmas presents—and tried not 
to look too disappointed that the 
pair of skates'which she had talked 
and hinted about for weeks was 
not among them. Perhaps it was 
better that way, because next day 
there was no question of the ninth 
birthday being overshadowed by 
Christmas—there were the skates. 

GOLD MEDAL AT 13 

By the standards of top-class 
competitive skaters who begin 
practising every day from the age 
of five or earlier, Sonya Kaye had 
a lot of ground to make up, 
particularly as she could afford 
to have only two skating lessons a 
week. 

Her keenness and concentration, 
however, made up for the delayed 
■Start and restricted opportunities, 
and within four years she had be¬ 
come the yoimgest American (at 
the age of 13) to win the Gold 
Medal, the highest amateur skating 
award. 

A few months later Sonya won 
the United States Junior Cham¬ 
pionship; and that 
was the springboard 
to international com: 
petitions in which in 
successive years she 
was to represent , 

America at the world 
skating champion¬ 
ships in London, : 

Milan, and Paris, ' 
where she was placed ' 
second. 

When Sonya came 
to leave school there 
was no doubt at all 
about what she was 
going to do. Offers 
for her to appear in 
ice shows were wait¬ 
ing. To her it seemed 
incredible. Not so lone 


before, she had been unable to 
afford to spend as much time as 
she would have liked on the ice— 
and now she was being paid to do 
nothing but skate. 

What made her want to skate in 
the first place, she cannot say. 
There was no skating interest or 
enthusiasm in the family to inspire 
her. 

It may have been something to 
do with the fact that her Christian 
name, although spelt differently, 
was the same as that of her child¬ 
hood idol, the skating star Sonja 
Henie. 

FILM-'WINS UOLE 

The link of the Iiaine was to con¬ 
tinue further when she studied with 
Sonja Henic’s Olympic coach, and 
earlier-this year successfully depu¬ 
tised for her in the Sonja Henie tec 
Revue. ' 

She was engaged in this part 
when Claude Langdon invited her 
to attend an audition in I.ondon 
for the name-part of Cinderella on 
Ice. ■ 

Unable to leave the- American 
show, Sonya decided that that was 
not going to stop, her from being 
auditioned. She had a film taken 
of one of her solo skating numbers 
and flown across the Atlantic; and 
it was the filin Which won her the 
role. 

Sonya finds show skating,quite 
different from competitive skating; 
In competitions, the skater has to 

Conlinueil on pogo 2 . . ' 


Sonya Kaye as Cinderella on Ice 


3s fits the holy Christmas birth 
lie this, good friends, our carol still— 
be peace on earth, be peace on earth 
To men of gentle will (w.m. Thackeray) 
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CHRISTMASTIDE IN 
SWEDEN 


The truth 
about 


While you arc busy opening 
your parcels on Christmas morn¬ 
ing, all the excitement will be over 
for the Swedish boys and girls, for 
in Sweden the great, day of cele¬ 
bration is Christmas Eve, Decem¬ 
ber 24. And the Swedish for 
Christmas is “Jul,” • pronounced 
exactly like our word “Yule.” 

On Christmas Eve every family 
with children receives a visit from 
Father Christmas, dressed in the 
traditional, costume 
which we know so 
well, but wearing 
clogs instead of long 
boots. 

He usually arrives 
while the family arc 
having supper, and 
when he is invited 
into the home, he 
asks: “Are there any 
good children here?” 

And, of course, the 
answer is always 
“Yes.” 

Rut before handing 
out the toys from his 
largo sack, he asks 
each child if he, or 
she, has been good all 
the year round, and once more the 
answer is “Yes.” Then they laugh 
and chat with “Jul-tomtcn ” 
(Christmas Gnome — Father 
Christmas), and promise to be 
good all through the coming year. 

When they have opened their 
presents, the children sing carols 
and dance round the Christmas 
tree, which is beautifully decorated 
and hung with Swedish flags, and 
sweets and biscuits made in all 
sorts of fancy shapes. 

The children will not stay up 
very late, because most of them 
will go to church the next morning, 
for the early Christmas service, 
called “Julotta” held at a very 
early hour. 

In the country districts they may 
still go to church, through the 
early morning darkness, in a sleigh 
pulled by horses with bells on the 
harness. Each member of the 
party carries a blazing wooden 
torch.. And to look across a typical 
forest landscape of Sweden and sec 
various parties, as twinkling points 


of fire, approaching along a wind¬ 
ing road towards the steady lights 
of the village and the church bells, 
is something you would never 
forget. 

After service, as soon as it is 
light, the children will be out in 
the snow on skis and toboggans. 

For their Christmas dinner 
Swedish people have boiled ham 
with a special sauce and a dish 
made with dried ling (a fish very 


like cod) specially cooked. Then 
they cat gingerbread biscuits, in 
the shape of stars and moons, and 
animals for the children. This 
will-take place at about half past 
three in the afternoon. 

January 13 is called “Tjugon- 
dedag Knut ” (the twentieth day of 
Canute, a Scandinavian saint), and 
because Knut is a common 
Christian name in Sweden, all 
those who were christened Knut 
celebrate their name-day, so it is 
like having an extra birthday. 

The children have parties, with 
folk-dancing and singing, and each 
child receives a bag of fruit and 
sweets, another old custom. .Then 
at last the time comes to undress 
the Christmas tree, and it is taken 
out of the house. 

“Tjugondedag Knut” is rather 
like our Twcllh Night, when all the 
decorations must come down, and 
the tree removed, and the holly 
and mistletoe burnt, otherwise, 
according to an old superstition, 
bad luck might come to the house. 



Jul-tointcn (lisiritiulcs liis gifts 


CINDERELLA SONYA 


Conlimictl from page 1 

perform for the judges, who are 
watching for certain fine points 
which the public probably do not 
understand or appreciate. The 
skater in ice shows has to think 
only about the audience. The skat¬ 
ing is therefore more spectacular 
and carefree; it is skating not for 
points but for pleasure. 

For would-be youthful skaters 
Sonya Kaye has this advice to 
ofier: 

“The most important thing of all 
is to be able to feel the ice. Skat¬ 
ing is a matter of pressure, of 
pushing from the side of the skate. 
You must know from the feel 
whether the blade of the skate is 
cutting properly into the ice so that 
you stay upright. 

“Of course, falls arc part and 
parcel of skating, and you must be 


prepared to accept them no matter 
how expert you become. 

“One of the most common 
causes of falls is blunt skates. 
Sometimes a fall may be caused by 
the ice being a little harder than 
usual, and instead of the edge of 
the blade cutting into it, you feel 
the floor slipping away from you. 

“Don’t let your parents make 
the mistake of buying skates on the 
large side so that they will do for 
next year as well. You will not 
be able to feel the ice sufficiently 
to develop good control if you 
have to stuff your boots with thick, 
heavy socks. 

“Start off right with a good pair 
of properly-fitting boots, and wear 
just a thin sock so that there is 
nothing in the way to stop you 
from feeling the ice at your feet. 

“Happy skating to you!” 


Santa Claus 

More than half a century ago a 
little New York girl had her doubts 
about the existence of Santa Claus. 
So have millions .of other children 
all over the world. But this girl 
was pephaps imic|iie in asking a 
newspaper to set her mind at rest 
on the subject. 

Her name was Virginia 
O’Hanlon, and this is the letter she 
wrote to the New York Sun. 

“Dear Editor, I am 8 years old. 
Some of my friends say there is no 
Santa Claus. Papa says ‘ If you 
sec it in The Sun, it’s so.’ Please 
tell me the truth, is there a Santa 
Claus?” 

The Editor, Edward Mitehell, 
was a man of imagination and un¬ 
derstanding. He decided that he 
would print a reply to the little 
girl’s (|ucstion. And that reply, 
penned by his assistant, Frank 
Church, has always been con¬ 
sidered one of the finest pieces of 
editorial writing ever to appear in 
the columns of this famous New 
York journal. In slightly shortened 
form, we give it here. 

WHY NOBODY SEES HIM 
“Virginia” (the letter began), 
“your little friends are wrong. 
They have been affected by the 
scepticism of a sceptical age. They 
do not believe except what they 
can sec. 

“Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa 
Claus. He exists as certainly as 
love and generosity and devotion 
exist, and you know they abound 
and give to your life its highest 
beauty and joy. Alas, how dreary 
would be the world if there were 
no Santa Claus! It would be as 
dreary as though there were no 
Virginias. There would be no 
childlike faith then, no poetry, no 
romance to make tolerable this 
existence. 

“You might get your papa to 
hire men to watch all the chimneys 
on Christmas Eve to catch Santa 
Claus, but even if they did not see 
Santa Claus coming down, what 
would that prove? Nobody ever 
sees Santa Claus, but that is no 
sign that there is no Santa Claus. 
The most real things in the world 
are those that neither children nor 
men can .sec . . . Nobody can con¬ 
ceive or imagine all the wonders 
there arc unseen and unseeable in 
the world. 

HE LIVES FOR EVER 

“Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, 
romance can push aside the curtain 
and view the picture, supernal 
beauty, and glory beyond. Is it all 
real? Ah, Virginia, in all this 
world there is nothing else real and 
abiding. 

“No Santa Claus! Thank God 
he lives, and he lives for ever. A 
thousand years froiii now, Virginia, 
nay, ten times ten thousand years 
from now, he will continue to 
make glad the heart of childhood.” 

Virginia, who grew up to 
become a schoolteacher, never lost 
the faith she had gained when she 
was only eight—not a faith in a 
flesh-and-blood Father Christmas 
but in the unseen spirit that 
spreads happiness everywhere in 
this happy season. 


T/ie Children’s Newspaper, December 25, 1954 


News from 

WHITE FOR SAFETY 

White gauntlets made of a fabric 
which reflects 130 times more light 
than any other white surface arc 
being tested by policemen on night 
traffic control duly. The glitter 
comes from thousands of tiny glass 
balls fixed to the fabric. 

The 21-year-old British Inter¬ 
planetary Society noW has about 
2600 members. 

Representatives of 23 countries 
attended the opening of the third 
world Buddhist Fellowship con¬ 
ference at Rangoon. The'event 
was marked by the beating of 
gongs and the blowing of conch 
shells. During the conference a 
call was made for the banning of 
warlike toys. 

NOTEWORTHY 

A doll dressed in currency notes 
totalling £14 has been sent by 
Conservatives at llkley in York¬ 
shire to Miss Pat Hornsby-Smith, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health, for her Christ¬ 
mas Fair stall at Sidcup, Kent. 


Everywhere \ 

STREET WARMERS 

A firm in Bodo, inside the 
Norwegian Arctic Circle, has 
equipped the front of its 200-foot- 
long building with clectricallyr 
heated cables to keep the pavement 
free of ice and snow. And lamps 
emitting rays of heat have been 
installed in a Brussels street. 

A £750,000 steel bridge to span 
the River Volta at Adomi, Gold 
Coast, is to be built by a British 
firm. It will be ready in 1956. 

Leamington . Spa, Southend, 
Morecambe, and Sunderland arc to 
exchange their illuminations. 

Two Dutch warships sunk in a 
btittlc off the Danish coast 310 
years ago arc to be salved and 
reconstructed in a Rotterdam 
Museum. 

WELL DONE ! 

The Leeds Girls’ Choir has pre¬ 
sented £232 to the Evening Post 
Christmas Toy Appeal Fund. In 
the past five years the choir’s 
concerts have raised almost £1000. 


Middlesbrough’s old Town 
Hall, where the first meetings of 
the Town Council were held more 
than 100 years ago, has been 
opened as a children’s library and 
reading room. 

Nearly 700 holders of the 
D.C.M. attended a’ service in St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, London, to 
observe the centenary of the 
award, instituted by Queen 
Victoria in December 1854. 


An appeal to allow New 
Zealand’s rarest bird, the nolornis, 
to be bred in captivity, has been 
made by the gamekeeper of the 
Southland sanctuary. He believes 
that there is a great danger thtu the 
bird will be wiped out by stoats 
and sparrowhiiwks. 

Walter W. Williams, the oldest 
living Civil War veteran, recently 
celebrated his 112th birihdtiy at 
Franklin, Texas. 
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FOR THE MEN OF 
STEEL 

An Underwater Explorers’ Club 
has just been formed in ShelTicld. " 

It has strict conditions of mem¬ 
bership. Members must be over 
21 and responsible for their own 
decisions; they must produce 
doctors' certificates of physical 
fitness; and fit themselves to ,meet 
danger and be amenable to dis-- 
ciplinc. The president is Phillipc 
Diolc, the French archaeologist 
and a pioneer of undersea explora¬ 
tion and fishing. 

The new club has two sections' 
—archaeological and spear-fishing. 
And at a recent meeting, the 
secretary whetted their appetite by 
telling members of a proposed ex¬ 
pedition to Tarragona, the ancient 
capital of Roman Spain. A little- 
explored sea-bed off the coast may 
reveal valuable archaeological 
finds, for'no doubt in the course of 
centuries various I^oman ships 
were sunk in the neighbourhood. 


FREE FILM SHOWS 

There will be some interesting 
free shows of Commonwealth films 
at the Imperial Institute in Lon¬ 
don during the holidays. 

On the programme next week 
are: Marangu (filmed in Tangan¬ 
yika), Focus on the Drover 
(Australia), Waikaremoana (New 
Zetdand), Jungle Close-ups (South 
Africa). Among films to be shown 
later in January are Marine Mar¬ 
vels (India), Bears at Play 
(Australia), and Women of 
Pakistan. 

More information can be ob¬ 
tained from the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 


. d,.l' : ■ 
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ADRIFT IN THE 
ATLANTIC 


The British trawler D’Vora, a 
converted corvette, ran out of fuel 
in heavy weather 550 miles from 
Nova Scotia. When a Dutch 
tanker tried to take her in tow, 
five tow-lines .we're snapped one 
after the other, and the two ships 
collided. Then a rescue plane was 
driven back by the gales. 

After attempts , lasting three 
days the coastguard cutter Goose 
Bay, from Nova Scotia, got a line 
aboard and passed sufficient fuel to 
get the D’Vdra back to St. John’s! 
She had survived five days of ter¬ 
rible gales with empty bunkers and 
idle engines. 

One of the crew said it was just 
like a 3-D movie .of a Hollywood 
storm—-“only we got wet.” 


Look you ! 


'J’hrcc Welsh girla charm old 
Falher Thames with sonic harp 
and voice practice outside 
London’s. Koyal Festival Hall. 
They took part in the London 
Welsh Association’s Music Festival. 


TALKING TO ANIMALS 

■ Most of us have read stories 
about Doctor Dolittle, and have 
wished that we could ' talk to 
animals as he docs. Now there is 
a real person, Mrs. Barbara Wood- 
house, who says that it is quite 
easy to talk to animals—if wc go 
the right way about it. 

You should read what Mrs. 
Woodhoiisc has to say about- this 
fascinating subject in the January 
issue of World Digust, on' sale 
December 23, price Is. 6d. There 
are lols of. other articles, too, of 
interest to the whole family, in this 
grand pocket magazine. Look out 
for it at your newsagent’s or on 
the bookstalls. 


TAXI ROUND-UP 

Pedestrians scattered in fright 
when a heifer broke away on 
arrival at the Waverley Station, 
Edinburgh, and charged out into 
the street. 

The cattlemen in charge, how¬ 
ever, were equal to the emergency. 
Piling into a taxi they went in pur¬ 
suit of the animal and rounded it 
up before any damage was done, 


HEDGEROW 

HANDICRAFTS 


Handicrafts from the Hedgerow 
is the name of a new winter .corn-, 
petition arranged by the Yorkshire 
Federation of Women’s Institutes. 
It is one well Worth copying. , 

Members arc invited to make 
articles from materials found in 
the hedgerows, and among sug¬ 
gestions offered are skeins of 
hand-spun and vggetablc-dyed 
wool cither knitted-up, woven, or 
Used for embroidery. Wool 
quilts can be made. The wool is 
gathered from wisps left on hedges 
by sheep. 

Other suggestions include gloves 
and other garments made from the 
skins of rabbits and moles, cured 
and made-up; or basketwork made 
from willow, bramble, and snow- 
berry. Fir cones, beechnuts, and 
acorns can be made into button¬ 
holes, and then there arc corn 
dollies and various table decora¬ 
tions. 

It is hoped that leading entries 
in the competition will be ex¬ 
hibited at the Great Yorkshire 
Show. 


CHRISTMAS DAY ECLIPSE 

Dr. M. Szendrei, a scientist in 
the physics department of Rhodes 
University at Grahamstown, South 
Africa, will take about 3000 photo¬ 
graphs of the partial eclipse of the 
sun on ChristnvAS Day. 

From each of the photographs 
about 100 nieasurements will be 
made for study. 


Jaiiclte and the Knapsteuppers 

Janette Scott, the young film star, witli two spotted Danish 
horses called Knapstnippcrs at Bertram Mills’ Circus. The 
handsome pair are claimed to he tlic first of their kind seen 
in London for over 20 years. . 


100 GUINEAS WORTH 
NOTHING 

A bundle of 100 onc-guinca 
bank notes, .some of them dated 
1808, has been found by a cleric 
in the office of a Huddersfield 
solicitor. They were issued by the 
Huddersfield Commercial Bank, 
founded early in the 19th century, 
hilt long since out of business. 
The notes now have no value ex¬ 
cept as exhibits in a museum. 


MONSTROUS DECEPTION 


A “Loch Ness Monster” hoax 
by the commander of a naval, 
motor launch deceived members of 
his crew and lols of other people. 

Shortly before he took his vessel 
through Loch Ness a Peterhead 
fishing boat had claimed ,to have 
picked up something which looked 
like the monster on its echo- 
sounder. This gave the launch 
commander an idea for a bit of 
fun, and members of the crew saw 
on the record of their own echo- 
sounder what they thought to he 
the monster, coming through tail 
first. Then, printed on the. graph 
paper, was to be seen the.rcprcscn-' 
ration of the loch bed together 


with the head of the monster 
clearly visible’, with three large 
humps and a smaller one. 

When the launch passed through 
the loch gates at Muirtowii, Inver¬ 
ness, a sailor was very soon ashore 
to spread the story. Almost as 
quickly a newspaper reporter was 
aboard asking to see the picture. 

The launch commander thought 
his joke had now gone far enough. 
He explained that he had himself 
printed the impression of the mon¬ 
ster on a graph paper with an 
electric needle, after hearing of the 
report of the Peterhead boat. He 
wound it on the machine in order 
to amuse the crew. 


RIVER OF GREASE 

When a candle factory caught 
fire at Otley, Yorkshire, tons of 
molten wax ran into the street. 
Twenty tons of sand were used as 
a barricade to prevent it flowing 
farther into the town. 


Tlirec wise apes 

A trio of clever chimpanzees at Hagenbeck’s Zoo in Hamburg 
demonstrate the old proverb : Hear iio evil. See no evil; 
Speak no evil. 


BIPLANE FOR 
FARMERS 

Tlic distinction of being the only 
biplane in the world now being 
built on a production basis goes 
to an odd-looking aircraft called 
the Air Tractor. 

Designed by a former test pilot, 
the Air Tractor was conceived to 
provide the world’s farmers with 
a first-class farm implement on 
wings, capable of crop-dusting, 
spraying, fertilising, and seeding. 

The two basic qualities needed 
in a plane doing this kind of work 
are a good all-round view for the 
pilot and ability to fly at low 
speed. The'Air Tractor answers 
both these requirements. To en¬ 
able the pilot to see his instru¬ 
ments, while keeping his eyes on 
the ground—perhaps only a few 
feet below him—they arc mounted 
on each side of the cockpit. The 
plane’s minimum speed is 35 m.p.h. 


TOSSED BY A BUFFALO 

A Game Guard, on patrol in 
the Lundazi district of Northern 
Rhodesia, was charged by a 
bulTalo and tossed. He landed on 
the beast’s neck, grabbed its horns, 
and held on as the buffalo made 
for a nearby tree in order to brush 
him olT. 

The Game Guard, however, 
knowing buffaloes, jumped clear 
and managed to climb the tree be¬ 
fore the animal could turn on him. 
The buffalo then started to butt 
the tree down, but before it could 
do so the Game Ranger arrived 
on the scene and shot it. The 
Game Guard, Michael Phiri, es¬ 
caped with a few scratches. 


CONSTABLE’S CHEAP 
CAMERA 

Constable G. E. Brown, of 
Middlesbrough C.I.D., has been 
complimented by the Town 
Council for making a cheap and 
effective fingerpririt camera. A 
report stales that for 3s. 6d. Con¬ 
stable Brown made a camera which 
would have cost over £20 to buy. 

He used a 3s. 6d. box and an old 
lens, and the finished article “more 
than halves the time, expense, and 
trouble in producing a positive 
copy of fingerprints for checking.” 


Thi.s 18-ycar-oUI uirinaii from 
Kenya came to Britain to join the 
A.T,C. in the hope of winning a 
flying scholarship. His ambition 
achieved, he is seen in a trainer 
plane at White Waltham, Berk¬ 
shire. lie intends joining; the 
■ . HAT. 


WESLEY FAMILY 
RE-UNION 

Before the John Wesley film was 
shown for a second time at Upper 
Norwood Methodist Church, the 
minister sent a letter “to all those 
who have a link with the Wesley 
family ” inviting them to attend. 

So it was that nearly 80 folk 
associated with the famous family 
met at this church. Among them 
was Mrs. Edith van Biene, of High- 
gate, the great - great - grand - 
daughter of tlie famous hymn-, 
writer Charles Wesley, who was a 
younger brother of the great John. 
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BELLS THAT RING OUT 
JOYFUL TIDINGS 


Two pairs of Queen’s Scouts 

T\\'o sets of twins who are Queen’s Sconts: Peter and 
Michael Wadley of Prittlewcll in Essex, and Stuart and 
Graham Smith of Minchinhainpton in Gloucestershire. 
They are seen here before receiving Itoyal Certificates from 
Sir Roh Lockhart at Greenwich. 


No sweeter /m/sic is there in ail Christendom than the 
sound of the bells calling us to church on the Birthday of 
the King of Kings. But there is art behind the making and 
■ the ringing of the bells, art that has been practised front 
time immemorial, as a correspondent here reminds us. 


CiNCE the art of bell-founding was 
first introduced into England 
over 1500 years ago, church bells 
have played a very important part 
in the life of our nation. Any 
event calling for local or national 
rejoicing has always been marked 
by, the ringing of the bells. The 
people of old believed that they 
had the power of clearing the air 
of evil spirits such as those indi¬ 
cated by thunderstorms. 

The making or “founding ” of 
church bells was one of the labours 
of the monks and it was in the 
great abbeys that bells Were fust 
hung. In process of time the art 
of bell-founding passed to others, 
and these people travelled round 
the country founding bells and 
setting up their furnaces in the 
churchyards or in fields near the 
church. Hence to this day wo 
often find a field near a church 
known as “bell field.” 

MAKING THE DELE 

Various processes are used in the 
founding of a bell and these have 
not changed . mucli during the 
course of the centuries. Bell-metal 
consists chiefly of copper and tin— 
usually 13 parts of copper to four 
parts of tin. Putting it simply we 
can say that the bell is formed by 
pouring molten metal between an 
outer and an inner mould, or core. 
When cool it has acquired its 
proper bell shape, is removed from 
the moulds, and tuned by grinding. 
Then after being smoothed it js 
sent out to take its place in the 
belfry. 

Inscriptions are usually placed 
on the bell. The earliest were usu¬ 
ally short and contained the name 
of a saint or perhaps the name of 
the founder—for instance: “Hail, 
Mary, full of grace,” or “John cast 
me.” An inscription dated 1630 
says; “I am a crier in the house of 
God; come and kip holi.” 

Bell-ringing is an art in itself. 
Each bell gives a different note 
according to size. The smaller the 


bell the higher the note and the 
larger tlic lower. 

Bells may either be played, by 
hand or electrically, to form a 
chime (for telling the time and so 
on) or to play tunes. The latter 
method usually involves a large 
number of bells and is called a 
carillon. Then there' is change- 
ringing in which the bells arc 
pulled with ropes by a highly- 
skillcd team. 

The general principle of change¬ 
ringing is that a set of bells can 
be rung in any order (1-2-3 or 1-3-2 
or 3-2-1 and so on). With a set 
of four bells 24 changes can be 
rung. With a set of 12 bells it 
would be possible, mathematically, 
to ring 479,001,6(10 changes if any 
team were strong enough to bo 
.able to endure such a feat. But 
a set of changes running into thou¬ 
sands is often rung. 

Changes on nine bells arc called 
Caters, on seven bells Triples, and 
on five bells Doubles. 

When the bells ring out over^the, 
countryside and towns this Christ¬ 
mas let them remind you of the 
ancient days when the voices of the 
bells were of such importance to 
the people of old. An inscription 
which one founder put on his bells 
may sum up for us the teaching of 
the bells: 

"The .sonnet which rcacheth God 

above 

Is not a clang, hat voice of love." 


FLYING FAMILY 

Even in these days there can be 
few families of eleven who have 
all travelled together in an aero¬ 
plane. But that is the distinction 
of the family,of Corporal William 
Cross of the Royal Army 
Ordnance Corps. 

The corporal came home on 
leave to this country on board a 
special charter plane from Malta 
with his wife and nine children— 
and the War Office paid. 


It hcippened 
this week 


DEATH OF A PAINTER 
DECEMBER 19, 1851. LON¬ 
DON—Mr. J. M. W. Turner, the 
son of an obscure barber, who 
became one of England’s, most 
famous painters, died today in 
lodgings, the address of which he 
had carefully concealed from his 
friends. He was 76. 



For some time Mr, Turner had 
absented himself from his well- 
appointed house in Queen Anne 
Street, and it was only yesterday 
that his housekeeper found, in the 
pocket of one of his old coats, a 
letter bearing the address of his 
lodgings near 
C r e m o rnc 
Gardens, 
Chelsea. 

This proud, 
i m p u 1 s ivc 
painter who 
extracted the 
highest price 
for his paint¬ 
ings was said 
to be a miser. 
Nevertheless, once when he had 
dismissed a beggar he ran after tlic 
man to give him a £5 note. Too 
sensitive to offer tips in person, 
Mr. Turner would leave silver 
under his pillow for the servants. 

(The painter left £140,000, and 
heqneathed his pictures to the 
National Gallery. At his own re- 
ejnest he was buried in the crypt 
of St. Paul's Cathedral.) 


.1. M. W. Turner 


NEW TUNNEL 
DECEMBER 22, 1885. LIVER¬ 
POOL—^I'oday the fust trial train 
passed through the new tunnel 
constructed beneath the River 
Mersey. It connects Liverpool 
and Birkenhead. 


A total mileage of 51 miles of 
double line will connect the towns 
of Liverpool and Birkenhead. 

New borings for this giant pro¬ 
ject were begun five years ago and 
were completed last year. The 
tunnel was opened on February 13 
this year, but the official opening 
ceremony will be performed by the 
Prince of Wales on January 20 
next. 


PEACE WITH AMERICA 
DECEMBER 24, 1814. GHENT 
—After two years of war we are 
again at peace with America. 

The war laimchcd by Amcriea 
against Britain on June 18, 1812, 
ended today when the British 
plenipotentiaries—Lord Gambier, 
Mr, H. Goulburn, and Mr. W. 
Adams—signed the peace treaty 
negotiated in this old Flemish city. 

Dispute arose between America 
and Britain during the fight against 
Napoleonic France. America 
claimed that Britain’s blockade of 
France was affecting her own pros¬ 
perous trade with France. Britain 
on her part claimed allegiance over 
American neutralised subjects and 
impressed American seamen into 
the British navy for use in the war. 


Tlie Only Way 

With llie present Mg deinanil for 
CN the only way of making sure 
of your copy cacli Wciliiesday is to 
plaec an order with your newsagent. 


RADIO AND TV 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


ON CHRISTMAS DAY 


H ow strange Christmas would 
seem today without radio or 
T V! Science, though it can some¬ 
times servo evil purposes, is a good 
angel at this time of year, welding 
mankind into one great family. 

Once again on Christmas after¬ 
noon the B B C’s theme will be 
peace on earth and goodwill 
towards men, this time with a 
Round-the-World programme 
called Good Neighbours. With 
Rene Cutforth as narrator, listeners 
will hear messages from countries 
like Australia, Canada, India, 
Korea, Luxemburg and, of course, 
the Home Country, leading tip to 


the Christmas, broadcast by her 
Majesty the Queen. 

You will hear an exceptional 
number of young people. Front 
Luxemburg, for example, children 
of six European nations.will broad¬ 
cast a Nativity Play. In Canada 
the speaker, will bo 16-year-old 
Marilyn Bell, the schoolgirl who 
recently swam Lake Ontario and 
v/ho is using her 25,000 dollar 
prize to help crippled children. 
T om Jamieson in Korea will tell of 
work for orphaned children there, 
and Australia’s good neighbourly 
message v/ill show how . Asiatic 
students arc made to feel at home. 


Higliliglits of Yiiletide T V 



A scene from Amalil anil llio Niglit Visitors 


Television's Christmas highlights 
include a camera visit on 
Thursday to the beautiful King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, for 
the annual service of lessons and 
carols, to be shared by seven Con¬ 
tinental countries iii the Eurovision 
network. 

The story of Bethlchein will be 
portrayed in a children’s TV 
play specially written by Dorothea 
Brooking, whom yon know best as 
a producer. In Away in a Man¬ 
ger, her first original play for T V, 
the .Bible story is seen throiigb the 


eyes of a young herd boy, Silas, 
and his master Enoch. ' Carols 
were pre-recorded by choirboys of 
Canterbury Cathedral School. 

One of the choirboys, Charles 
Vignoles, you may have seen last 
Christmas as the crippled shepherd 
boy in Gia'n-Carlo Menotti’s 
opera, Amahl and the Night 
Visitors. Ho will re-enact the same 
part on Christmas Eve in another 
performance of this touching story 
about the Three Wise Men. Nearly 
all the cast arc the same as last 
year. 


Party pieces 

'Y'lEWEits of all ages, I expect, will 
stay up on Christmas night | 
for the annural party in the Tele¬ 
vision studios. TV personalities 
wo all know so W'cll will be doing 



their party pieces, among them 
Tommy Cooper, Arthur Askey, 
Petula Clark, Wilfred Pickles, and 
David Nixon. 


Hospital Christinas 

Television’s Roving Eye camera, 
which roams everywhere—in 
the streets, railway stations, and 
airports—will pull up beside the 
Christmas tree in a ward of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, London, on 
Christmas Eve, as doctors .and 
nurses sing carols. 

Sound radio will also visit this 
hospital, the following day. ' So 
after going through your own 
presents on Christmas morning, 
why not tunc in to the children'.s 
ward where John Ellison will be 
with his microphone to tell 
listeners what goes on while the 
parcels are being unpacked. After¬ 
wards Brian Johnston will be 
heard visiting the home of the 
postman who delivered the parcels, 
helping the family to untie their 
own parcels. 
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LEARNING TO BE A 


LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


Now that winter fog and gales have set in, the safety of 
shipping has become more than ever dependent upon the 
vigilance of the lighthouse keepers. Recently, C N corres¬ 
pondent Edward Lanchbery visited the Trinity House 
depot at Harwich and watched recruits being trained for 
the great responsibility of safeguarding ships from the 
perils of rocks and sandbanks in the Waters surrounding 


the British Isles. 

GAINST . a background of bell¬ 
shaped buoys that were being 
repainted with names like South 
Shipwash and West Leigh Middle 
(he writes) three new recruits were 
learning to semaphore. Each 
had satisfied the selection board 
that he was bverj the minimum 
ago of IS, and sufficiently 
mechanically-minded to learn 
easily the mechanism of the lamp 
and the fog signals, the wireless 
transmitter and radio telephone. 


Here is his story. 

. regular routine of a lighthouse 
keeper, but there is much more 
than that to his job. He learns 
radio telephone procedure, morse, 
semaphore, and the International 
code of flag signals, so that in 
any circumstances he will be able 
to establish communication with 
ship or shore. 

Certain lighthouses also act as 
weather stations, and his training 
therefore includes the use of 
meteorological instruments and 
how to interpret and report in 


In other lighthouses he must be 
prepared to operate explosive 
fog signals, firing quarter-pound 
charges twice in every five minutes 
for as long as the fog lasts. 

Once in his strange, lonely 
world, the keeper of a rock light¬ 
house at sea entirely depends upon 
himself and his tvyo companions 
until the relief boat arrives—for at 
least a month. Lessons in simple 
cooking therefore feature pro¬ 
minently among the subjects of 
the preliminary training. 

In practice it is generally cook¬ 
ing and not the lighthouse duties 
which proves the biggest problem 
to the new recruits. Old stagers 
have many talcs of recruits who at 
first invariably fail to put their 
bread into a sufficiently hot oven 
to kill the yeast, or who pack too 



At his first interview each 
recruit had been given a very frank 
talk of what is expected of a light¬ 
house keeper and told of the hard¬ 
ships an'd. loneliness that will be 
part of his lot, for the job' is 
definitely one for those who want 
to do lighthouse work' more than 
anything else. , 

Onee his application is approved 
and a vacancy awaits him, the 
candidate spends four weeks at 
Harwich on preliminary training 
for his No, I Certificate. Here he 
learns all there is to know aboiit 
the lighthouse and its lamp, and 
■ how to clean and maintain it. 


.OCCULTING AND FLASHING 
Lighthouse lamps work on the 
, principle, of a primus'stove.. Air 
■pumped under pressure turns 
parafiin into a vapour, and by 
. means',of. an incandescent mantle 
produces a white flame. In good 
visibility this can be seen through 
the massive lenses which encircle 
it over a distance of eleven miles. 

The light in many lighthouses is 
“occulting”; in other v/ords, the 
, period in which the light is ex¬ 
hibited is either the same or of 
longer duration than the period of 
darkness.' This is done by means 
of a hood which drops down over 
the light at, pre-set intervals. In 
a lighthouse with a^ “flashing 
light ” the period of light is less 
than the period of darkness. The 
flashing effect is ■ obtained by 
means, of an arrangement of the 

lenses. . 

Keeping the lamp burning with¬ 
out fail throughout the hours of 
darkness is (he first duty and 


With the aid of a model, an experienced lighlliuiisc keeper instructs 
recruits at the Trinity House depot at Harwich 


standard code on conditions of 
cloud, wind, sun, and rain. 

He is also taught first aid, and 
how to tie knots and splice ropes, 
and to throw a line so that it will 
drop into the relief boat without 
striking the crew across the face. 

When fog obscures the light, 
the keeper turns to sound signals 
for his warning to shipping. Some 
lighthouses have an engine room 
equipped with an engine for driv¬ 
ing a fog signal; others have a 
fog bell, rung automatically by a 
clockwork mechanism. , The 
keeper has to undcrsland these 
things and, if necessary, be able to 
repair them with the least possible 
delay. 


much rice , into a pan for their 
pudding. 

The results are similar in both 
cases. The cook returns from his 
watch to find the yeast has con¬ 
tinued to rise, or the rice has gone 
on swelling, and bread or pudding 
is bulging out of the oven! 

At the end' of the preliminary 
training the new entrant continues 
to learn his job as a supernumer¬ 
ary assistant keeper in the light¬ 
houses themselves. Depending 
upon circumstances, it will be 
something like nine months before 
he can expect to become a fully- 
qualified keeper. 

In shore lighthouses where 
electric lamps are replacing 


parafiin burners, and engines arc 
kept ready to generate electric 
power should the main source of 
supply fail, he will learn to ser¬ 
vice the engines. 

■ Wherever possible, married 
keepers are sent to shore light-, 
house stations with houses adjoin¬ 
ing, but every keeper must serve 
his quota of time at a rock station. 

But the rock lighthouses oiler a 
big attraction of one month’s 
leave at the end of. every' two 
month's’ duty. . This is the com¬ 
pensation for isolation, which is 
just as real though the lighthouse 
be well within sight of the shore. 

Even though land is in sight, the 
keeper is still cut off, receiving no 
mail, newspapers, or fresh sup¬ 
plies until the arrival of the 
monthly relief ship. 

TIME FOR HOBBIES 

Except in emergency which 
knows no limit of duty, three 
keepers usually work in regular 
watches ' not exceeding eight 
hours. With no distractions to 
beguile them, there is plenty of 
time for hobbies. Reading, rug¬ 
making, metal work, and car¬ 
pentry arc some of the regular in¬ 
terests which pass the time be¬ 
tween watches and the chores of 
laundry and cooking. 

The keepers, because of the 
very nature of life close to Nature, 
develop a keen interest in birds, 
which will often call at dinner-time, 
tapping against the kitchen window 
for scraps. Men whose lights lie 
in the path of migration will rig 
up perches on the top of the light¬ 



Longsliips Lighthouse, off Land’s Eiul 


house for the birds to rest on dur¬ 
ing their long flight. 

They fish when they can, not so 
much as a hobby but to introduce 
variety into a menu of tinned and 
salted meat. At Wolf lighthouse 
keepers have devised kite-fishing 
to overcome the difficulty , of fish¬ 
ing in. waters where the^ ocean 
pounds and churns against the 
surrounding rocks. 

, From the platform of the light¬ 
house .they fly a home-made box 
kite trailing a long tail with a bait 
at the end through the 'calmer 
water beyond.' When the kite dips 
down they know they have a bite. 

But wherever the lighthouse, is 
situated, day and night, high days 
and holidays, year in, year out, 
the keepers maintain a perpetual 
watch in order that ships may 
safely pass. That is the'purpose 
for which those recruits at Harwich 
were being trained; 



Cookery instruction lias an important part in the trainin; 



Future lighthouse keepers must he expert semaphore signallers 


Handling explosive fog signals 


Learning to send and receive messages on the Aldis lamp 
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litsifj 

'T'iie old, old wish—A Happy 
Christmas—comes round 
again; and with it the heartfelt 
wish for Peace on Earth. 

The times still seem sadly 
out of joint but, in this season 
of goodwill, we can all take 
heart from certain signs which 
appear. 

There is an avowed willing¬ 
ness for peace among the 
nations. There is a slowly ris¬ 
ing tide of prosperity in many 
parts of the world. There is, 
surely, a gradual realisation, 
even among the strongest, that 
force can no longer he relied 
on to settle any problem. 

These are some of the hopes 
which mark this Christmas of 
1954. 

But the old wish would still 
ring true, even if the skies 
everywhere were dark. Christ¬ 
mas is the season for hope. 
Christmas brings in the light 
and the glad tidings of the 
loveliest event in the history of 
mankind. 

For unto us a Child is born, 
Unto us a Son is siven: 

. . . And his name shall be 

called Wonderful ... 

The Prince of Peace. 

Ever since the first Christ¬ 
mas. in Bethlehem, men have 
believed that God came down 
to Earth with a joyful message 
for all mankind. That same 
joyful message comes once 
more to all men’ of goodwill 
everywhere, in every corner of 
the globe. 

In this 1866th issue of The 
Children’s Newspaper we echo 
it once more: 

Peace on Earth, Goodwill 
to all Mankind, and a Very 
Happy Christmas to you all. 


THE SMILE.A-.TOB 
REWARD 

A Christmas “Smilc-u-Job ” 
effort on the lines of the 
Scouts’ excellent Bob-a-JobWeek 
is suggested in the quarterly 
magazine called the Northern 
Rhodesia Scout. 

In this Yulctide enterprise 
smiles instead of shillings .would 
be the reward for such jobs as 
visiting sick people, organising 
concerts for hospitals, or per¬ 
forming little tasks for old people 
confined to their homes—per¬ 
haps to their rooms; 

It is a fine idea. Grateful 
smiles cannot bq entered in 
ledgers, but they arc rich reward. 


For Tyiicsiilc 



The I.oncloii sculptor, Mr. Atri 
Brown, working on Ins bronze 
figure of the Jliulouna nnd 
.Child which will stand above 
the main door of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral at Newcastle. 

Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children’s Newspaper, 
December 27, 1924 

lyrii. Austen Chamberlain, in 
telling some stories of the 
way great speakers prepare their 
speeches, has presented the lan¬ 
guage with a new word—to 
womble. 

He says that his father, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, once re¬ 
marked to Mr. Gladstone’s 
private secretary that the Grand 
Old Man had told him he hardly 
ever prepared his speeches. “I 
don’t know what he means by 
preparation,” rejoined the secre¬ 
tary. “If he means that he 
doesn’t sit down and write, I 
dare say it’s true, but he lies on 
a sofa and wombles it in his 
inside.” 


Under the Editor’s Table 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


If workmen 
who <]o not 
clock on get 
licked off 


Seasonable Fare 

TV/Ty favourite pudding is 
definitely a properly made 
rice pudding. 

Tommy Handley 

'H,aisin.s and grapes I have 
found a most effective 
method of reinforcing mental 
strength. 

Dr. John Clifford 

mutton, and pork, shred 
pics of the best. 

Pig, veal, goose, and capon, and 
turkey well dressed. 

Thomas Tusscr 

,^IR, I prithee bid thy knaves 
bring me a dish of hog’s 
pudding. 

Dr. Johnson 

Is there a fairer sight under 
heaven than lamb and green 
peas? 

Neil Dell 

A. MAN may feel thankful, 
heartily thankful, over a 
dish of plain mutton with turnips. 

Charles Lamb 

We had for dinner Peas, and 
Beans, a fore-Ham, a boiled 
leg of Mutton and Capers and 
some Cheese Cakes, roots, etc. 

Parson Woodfordc 

“AVeal pie,” said Mr. Weller 
. . . “Wery good thing is 
weal pic, when you know the 
lady as made it, and is quite sure 
it an’t kittens.” 

Charles Dickens 

liiE smiling tea-pot with con¬ 
tented spout 

Thinks of the boiling water, and 
the bread 

Longs for the butter. 

Harold Monre 

Better to burst than to waste. 

Italian proverb 

"WTiien I saw the laden table I 
wished 1 had two stomachs, 
like the cow. 

Thomas Hood 

goME hae meat, and canna eat, 
And some wad cat that 
want it; 

But we hae meat, and we can eat. 
And sae the Lord be thankit. 

Robert Burns 


THE ANIMALS SHARE 
IT TOO 

^LDTiME farmers used to pro- 
vide a special extra supply 
of food to each animal in stable 
and cowshed on Christmas 
morning. / 

Sheep and pigs, as well as 
household pets, were given extra 
rations and some farmers gave 
their poultry a double allowance 
of grain. 

The sheaf of corn that was 
given specially to each horse and 
cow above its iisua'l feed was 
called the Christmas Sheaf. And 
this is a reminder for all of us 
to give our pets a little extra 
titbit on Christmas Day. 

But do not overdo it; many 
of the rich foods we have at this 
season are not suitable for cats 
and dogs. And on no account 
give them turkey or chicken 
bones. ' These splinter and may 
do harm. 
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THEY SAY . . . 

I’m not a politician, planner, or 
educational theorist, so I 
maintain that the more schools 
—and the greater variety—the 
better it is for parents; not to 
mention the children and the 
trades and professions they join. 

The Duke of Edinburgh 

'T’iiere is still an immense 
-*■ amount of good in the world 
which is hidden from the view 
of those who read newspapers 
and listen to the wireless. 

Archbishop Godfrey of Liverpool 

lyroDERN inventions of entcr- 
tainment have made people 
hermits after dark. 

Mr. T. Ceirog Williams, 
Headmaster of Mold Secondary 
Modern School, Liverpool 

VouR struggles to succeed are 
no less worthy of laurels 
than the struggles of others in 
the field of sport and elsewhere. 
You set an example, to people 
like me. 

Gordon Pu le to 900 polio victims 


Tliiiik on These Things 

l^HAT fun it is on Christmas 
Day to wake up and look 
at our presents. And what fun, 
too, it is to give presents to those 
we love. This giving and receiv¬ 
ing of presents is one of the 
happiest of Christmas customs. 
But have you ever asked your¬ 
self why we do this? 

The answer is simple. It is 
because at Christmas God gave 
us the greatest gift of all—His 
Son. That is why Christmas is 
the happy season, and why we 
try at Christmas to be-specially 
loving to one another. 

One of the reasons why most 
of us arc happy at Christmas is 
that we arc anxious to make 
others happy, and therefore have 
less time to think of ourselves. 

We arc busy giving to others 
and that is a sure recipe for 
happiness. It is something we 
'should try to remember through¬ 
out the whole coming year. As 
Archbishop Trench wrote: 

We I mis I share if wc would keep 
That good thing from above; 
Ceasing to give we cease to have. 
Such is the law of love, O. R. C. 


Out and About 

^iiERE is at least one bird that 
is not making the bad mis¬ 
take of nesting loo early, as 
many do if the weather is un¬ 
seasonably mild. Christmas or 
the New Year suits the little 
crossbill, which immigrates from 
north-eastern Europe and also 
has colonics all the year round 
in the pine forests of northern 
Scotland and parts of Sull'olk. 

Do hot be surprised in pine- 
wood country if you see a 
salmon-pink and brown bird like 
a fat finch and hear the call yip- 
yip-yip. It Vv'ill be the crossbill. 

The crossbills can depend on 
getting food for the family' at 
this time of year, for it consists 
of the seeds under the scales of 
pine cones ; their crossed bills 
liclp them to lever out the seeds. 

The young crossbill’s beak is 
straight, so it depends on the 
parents until the upper and lower 
bills grow and cross over at the 
iCnds. C. D. D. 


JUST AN IDEA 

As Bacon wrote: Some books 
arc to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested. 


Above a certain height climbing 
is not fun. Beyond a joke. 


A certain little girl of 21 months 
can recite in two languages. Not 
including baby language. 

Man now has to conquer the 
world under ,the sea. He will get 
down to the job. 

A man says he is taking steps to 
build his own bungalow. So as to 
reach the roof. 

Rear lights arc very important. 
But they arc things you cannot put 
first. 



, .. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Tiic 8loj)n!>i of Kinicrdalo, 
in the Iiukc .Dislrict 




































Anders and Kjcll, watchers of 

all kinds of interesting creatures 

A wonderful new film about 
animals is showing in London, and 
will probably continue there for 
quite a long time, writes the CN 
Film Critic. I have heard ito news 
about it being given what is called 
a “circuit booking,” so that it can 
be seen in local cinemas all over 
the country, but everybody has 
spoken so well of it that it seems 
almost certain to get one sooner 
or later. 

'Fhe Groat Adventure,., as the 
film' is called, was made in Sweden 
but the commentary is in English. 

I think anybody of almost any age 
would enjoy it immensely. 

The chief human characters arc 
two small boys, Anders and Kjcll 
—but the humans are unimportant, 
for the film is nearly all about 
animals. The commentator is a 
man wdio says he was once one of 
these two boys. He tells us the 
story of his young days, while we 
watch .what happened. 

UEAUTIFUL rilOTOGRAl'UY 

'The scene is a Swedish farm and 
the surrounding countryside—the 
lake, the woods, the hills where he 
and his young brother used to 
roam about, watching all kinds of 
interesting animals and birds. 

Everything is most beautifully 
photographed, and one often won¬ 
ders how it was, done—for a great 
many of these creatures are quite 
wild and shy of man. Here wc arc 
given close views of a vixen and 
her cubs—and one fox-cub in 
particular, which later plays with 
a young otter—a hare, dormice, 
deer, squirrels, and the dreaded 
lynx, as well as innumerable birds 
including wood grouse and caper¬ 
cailzie, sandpipers, terns . . . 

Most important to the story is 
the young otter who, often raiding 
a fisherrhan’s catch, is chased into 
its burrow by .tlie fisherman. He 



Otty, llic lovable “ hero ” 



means to dig it out later and kilt 
it, and so that it shall nOt dare to 
come out of the burrow before he 
returns, he leaves an alarm-clock 
ticking outside. 

The boys hear him talking about 
this with their father, and that 
night they go out, find the burrow, 
and rescue the little otter. 

This is the real beginning of 
the great adventure. The otter 
(they call it “Otty”) becomes 
their pet, which for a long time 
they manage to hide from the 
grown-ups. They fix up a home 
for it in the farmhouse, and soon 
it is tame enough to follow them 
about and join in their games. 

But Otty grows fast and needs 
more and more food. With the 
arrival of winter Snows, however, 
natural food is impossible to find. 
The only thing is to buy it with 
money-box savings ' (there is an 
amusing scene iii which a shop¬ 
keeper is dumbfounded that two 



The fox cub looks thoughtful 


small boys should be spending 
their money on fish). 

It is the coming of Spring that 
ends the adventure. Tame though 
he is, Otty wants to get out into 
the world by himself again; and 
one day he runs off. The boys arc 
at first terribly disappointed to 
lose him—but Spring brings all the 
other animals and birds out in the 
countryside, and they soon find 
consolation. 

That is really all that happens in 
the film; and yet every moment of 
it is intcre.sting and delightful. 


TALL STORY 

American people are growing 
taller so American beds arc to be 
made longcr. IThc President of the. 
U.S. National Association of 
Bedding Manufacturers has stated 
that the humber of. men. measur¬ 
ing six feet and over has increased 
by 70 per cent since the First 
World War. 


Piisli-biittoii 
factories . 

Inventive brains arc devising 
factories where machinery will 
continuously pour out huge quanti- 
-tics of finished products but is 
tended by a mere handful of men. 

One of the bgst examples of 
this push-button production is to 
be found in the great Ford factory 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Here a 
mighty machine, covering acres of 
ground, transforms rough castings 
into finished motor cyclindcr 
blocks. The process involves 532 
different operations, all of them 
automatic. 

Where hundreds of workmen 
were employed before, now only a 
few men, called job-setters, are re¬ 
quired. They have to watch instru¬ 
ment panels which tell,how pro¬ 
duction is proceeding. When a 
warning light flashes they can see 
at once where the hitch has 
occurred and make adjustments. 

500 RADIO SETS A DAY PER MAN 

There arc also glass factories 
where the raw materials go in at 
one end and emerge at the other 
as finished tumblers, neatly packed 
and all ready for export, without a 
hand having touched them. Still 
more remarkable are the assembly 
lines of an American radio firm 
where two men can turn out 1000 
radio sets a day, a task which used 
to employ 200 workmen. 

The next development in these 
automatic factories will be a more 
extensive use of the electronic 
brain. It is possible, for instance, 
to devise an electronic apparatus 
which will decide when a piece of 
machinery is worn and requires re¬ 
placement, or which will stop the 
machinery when the necessary 
number of articles has been pro¬ 
duced. 

On the face of it the fantastic 
world of the future, which H. G. 
Wells so vividly depicted, comes 
daily nearer. 

IN ADDITION TO THE 
MUSIC 

While 15,000 people were listen¬ 
ing to the Sydney Symphony 
Orchestra playing Tchaikowsky’s 
“1812” the other evening in Cen¬ 
tennial Park, Sydney, they were 
startled to hear the thunder of real 
guns as the orchestra reached the 
climax of the famous Overture 
which Tchaikowsky wrote to com¬ 
memorate the year of Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow. 

The firing came from four 25- 
poundcr guns, of the 1st Field 
Regiment, Royal Australian Artil¬ 
lery. Seventeen shots were fired 
by the Artillery immediately a 
flashlight signal was given from 
the orchestra. 

'Eugene Goossens conducted this 
open-air concert. 

HILLARY’S WALK 

The footprints of Sir Edmund 
Hillary, conqueror of Mount 
Everest, arc to be handed down to 
posterity. 

A cobblestone pathway near his 
home in Gisborne, New .Zealand, 
is to bo known .as' “Hillary’s 
Walk ”; he was asked to make an 
impression on the first step with 
his number fen shoes while the 
concrete was still soft. 
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TO lETlIlEDEl 


From a Correspondent lately returned from the Middle East 


As a chaplain in the Royal Air Force I have had the 
opportunity, rare in these days, of making a pilgrimage to 
Bethleliem. 

At one time it was an easy matter for men stationed out there 
to make such a journey. But now, because of the political 
situation in Egypt, this has become difficult. 


Again, the trouble between Jor¬ 
dan and Israel has raised fresh 
obstacles for the would-be pilgrim. 
Because of this tension we had to 
take an unusual route to get to 
Jerusalem, and having got as far 
as Jerusalem by plane and taxi, 
there were further difficulties to 


Christians, we drove into Bethle¬ 
hem—the little town. 

We had time only to see the 
Church of the Holy Nativity. 

To enter the great basilica 
church every pilgrim must bend 
his head to pass through the low 
doorway. Immediately you arc 



Nativity Square in the little town of Betlilclicin 


overcome in order to visit Beth¬ 
lehem. But all the same, wc did 
get there if only for an hour or 
two. 

The 'first “leg” of our journey 
vvas made by air—from Fayid in 
the Canal Zone to Maffraq in the 
desert. From there' we went by 
taxi to Amman, capital of Jordan. 
Thence wc set out again by road, 
dropped down into the valley of 
the Dead Sea and crossed the River 
Jordan by the Allenby Bridge. 
And so on to Jericho, where wc 
stopped for refreshments. 

It was getting dusk as wc entered 
Bethany, but we decided to make 
a short halt here and were con¬ 
ducted down into the traditional 
■“Tomb of Lazarus'” and little 
boys pestered us in the street out¬ 
side to buy slings they had made, 
alleged replicas of the one used by 
the boy David against Goliath. 

JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN 

Shortly after leaving Bethany wc 
continued our climb up the wind¬ 
ing road to Jerusalem. And sud¬ 
denly we saw it, in the orange- 
coloured glow of sunset, 
silhouetted against the sky—■ 
Jerusalem the Golden! , 

Bethlehem is only,.fivc miles or 
so south-west of Jerusalem, but the 
old direct roqd crosses the present- 
day “No-man’s land ” and the ter¬ 
ritory of the new State of- Israel. 
So would-be pilgrims from the 
Jordan side must perforce make 
their way by a new road which 
twists and turns its Way through 
Arab country and makes a journey 
of a couple of hours or so by taxi. 

Shortly after passing the tradi¬ 
tional “Field of the Shepherds,” 
where Christmas carols are still 
sung every Christmas Eve by 


standing inside a spacious nave, 
an interior much less ornate than 
that of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem. Jhcre is 
still, wc arc told, English oak in 
the beams above. 

We made our way to the tradi¬ 
tional site of the Saviour's birth— 
where Mary laid hej' new-born 
babe in the manger of a stable 
belonging to an inn which once 
stood here. 

UNCEASING PRAYER 

Around this we found people 
praying—as they do all day and 
every day throughout the year, 
and year after year—the simple, 
peasant people from the streets 
outside kneeling side by side with 
pilgrims drawn to this sacred spot 
from the four quarters of Christen¬ 
dom. Franciscan monks kept 
watch nearby. And just before we 
left we were shown the bells of 
Bclhlchcm, known and heard the 
world over since the coming of 
the radio. 

With tension and strife so. near 
at hand and war and the fear of 
war still in the world at large, they 
peal forth their message of Ged's 
peace as they swing to and fro 
right over the place where Jesus 
lay, 

O little town of Bethlehem . . . 
The hopes and fears of all the 

years 

Are met in thee tonight. 


BETTER IN THE BASEMENT 
Two little boys in a crowded 
Manchester store gave their 
parents the slip on the top floor. 
They were found sitting on the 
knees of Santa Claus having their 
photograph taken in the basement. 
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Sporting Flashbacks 

Showings wow hard it often has 
Been To please our test match selectors, 

'NUTTY' MARTIN 

-(KSHT)- 

TobR 12 WICKETS FOR 102 , 

PLAVINO FOR ENCLANOv. AUSTRALIA t 
(N l«90. BLIT WAS NEVER 
CALLED UPON ACAIN ... 



IT IVAS HIS 0/V£ 
m ONLY TEST 



OFF TO THE CRICKET (MisrmiA, ms) 


BASED ON A PICTURE OF 5<9 VEARS AdOjHlS SKETCH SHOWS. 
Some Australians rinnc 'up-country’ for one of the regular 

SATURDAY CRICKET MATCHES PLAYED IN SCATTERED TOWNSHIPS ,, 
IMMENSE DISTANCES WERE TRAVELLED ON HORSEBACK ANDVISITINC 
TEAMS FROM ENGLAND WERE CALLED UPON TO DO LIKEWISE 


WHERE IT IS ALWAYS CHRISTMAS 


EIGHT MILIIOM WORDS 
ABOUT MUSIC 

Seventy-five years, ago Sir 
George Grove published a great 
dictionary of music, on which he 
had worked for many years. 
"Grove’s Dictionary of Music" 
soon became the standard work of 
reference for everything directly 
or indirectly connected with music 
and musicians. There is no other 
musical encyclopedia quite like it. 

The compiler of "Grove" died 
in 1900, and since then there have 
been four revisions of this monu¬ 
mental work, each designed to, 
keep it up to date in the light of 
modern development and practice, 
and the . fifth edition, recently 
published, represents eight years 
of painstaking work by Mr. Eric 
Dlom. 

This latest edition is indeed a 
monumental work. Whereas the 
original "Grove" was in five 
volumes this latest edition runs to 
nine. It contains some 5000 new 
entries, and has nearly 200 new 
contributors. ^ Entirely reset in a/ 
modern type, there arc 3000 more 
pages than in the previous edition, 
making about 8000 pages all told. 
There arc more than eight million 
words in the work which is 
published by Macmillan and costs 
£36. 


NIGERIAN YOUNGSTERS 
GET BUSY 

In Nigeria, this year has been 
notable for the great development 
of youth activities. In Lagos alone 
40 girls’ and 36 boys’ clubs have 
been founded with the help of 
Social' Welfare officers trained in 
the United Kingdom. 

The clubs are run on the same 
lines as.those in Britain, the mem¬ 
bers going in for games and handi¬ 
crafts, and arranging debates and 
lectures. There arc camp courses 
for Leaders. 

Nigeria is showing an increasing 
interest in all aspects of its young 
life, and recently the biggest 
annual baby show in the Western 
Region was held at Ibadan with a 
parade of over 8000 young 
Nigerians. 


Would you like to live in a place 
where it is always “Christmas?” 

There are quite a lot of places 
on' the Earth which have been 
named after this wonderful event 
in human history and some arc in 
our own island. For instance, 
there is a village in Oxfordshire 
called Christmas Common, and in 
Surrey you will find the tiny 
hamlet of Christmas Pie. It has 
no shops and its post otfice is a 
letter box fixed into a barn wall 
with Christmas Pie and the times 
of collection inscribed on it. 

Christmas Pie first received its 
festive and unusual name in the 
early eighteenth century when the 
Lord of the Manor bricked up two 


ATTACK m Tin; assassim 

For years Mexican authorities 
have vainly sought a serum that 
would be elTectivc against the sting 
of the deadly scorpion known 
locally as the Assassin of Durango, 
which causes the death of over 
2000 peasants every year. 

However, a poison has now been 
developed which, it is hoped, will 
eradicate the menace, whose 
haunts in the Western Sierra 
Madrc mountains will he sprayed 
from the air. 


muddy streams that gushed out 
from the corner of two lanes and 
supplied water to nearby cottages. 
To make it easier for the villagers 
to get their water, he erected a 
standpipe in the shape of a Christ¬ 
mas pie. Soon the corner became 
known as Christmas Pic, then a big 
farmhouse in the neighbourhood 
took the name, until finally the 
whole district became known as 
Christmas Pie. 

Scattered over the world arc 
four Christmas Islands. The 
largest of them, now an important 
shipping centre for guano, was dis¬ 
covered by Captain Cook in 1777, 
on Christmas Day—though he 
only stayed there in the intense 
heat for forty minutes. 

Another and very dilTcrent 
Christmas Island lies among the 
ice fioes off Cape Breton, Canada. 
It has the traditional ice and snow 
but its desolate situation and 
bleak climate make it a forbidding 
spot. Severe weather also accom¬ 
panies the seasonable snow of 
Christmas Harbour in Antarctic 
Kerguelen Land. Off Cape Horn 
there is a narrow strip of sea 
named Christmas Sound, most in¬ 
appropriately, for many a ship has 
been wrecked by its treacherous 
currents. 


Two hundred and fifty miles 
south-west of Java, in the Indian 
Ocean, is Yule Island, whose iin- 
sca.sonabTe tropical weather belies 
its name. Great expanses of virgin 
forest cover Yule Island, while the 
British firm who own it have 
amassed a considerable fortune 
from its rich pliosphatc deposits. 

In British Guiana, on the 
Barbice River, arc the spectacular 
Christmas Falls. But largest of all 
the Christmas “places” is Natal, 
which 'Vasco da Gama discovered 
at Christmas (the Natal day, or 
birthday, of our Lord) in 1497. As 
it was also his birthday, he named 
it Terra' Natalis, the Land of 
Nativity. 


mm lIKlil) WHEAT 

Farmer Gibb, of Cootamundra, 
New South Wales, looked out of 
his bedroom window and rubbed 
his eyes; tlien he looked again, and 
saw a huge elephant contentedly 
grazing in his whcatficld! 

Mr. Gibb hurriedly telephoned 
the police, but when they tried to 
shoo Jumbo away he merely 
brushed them aside with his trunk. 
He stayed there eating his break¬ 
fast until his owner, an Australian 
circus proprietor, arrived. 


AUSTRALIA’S 

TIM 

Australia has just had her first 
speaking clock installed at the 
Sydney G.P.O. 

You ring B074, and hear through 
the telephone receiver not a girl’s 
but a man’s voice telling you the 
precise time. 

The clock is said to be the most 
accurate clock of its kind in the 
world, being correct to within one- 
hundredth of a second. 

Australia was able to survey the 
entire field before selecting her 
first speaking clock. One of the 
pioneers in this special department 
of Horology was the speaking clock 
installed in Rome in 1931. Lon¬ 
don’s TIM came in 1936. 

As well as being available for 
private subscribers, Sydney’s tele¬ 
phone time-teller will replace the 
Melbourne six-pip signal broadcast 
every three minutes over a coastal 
radio station for the correction of 
ships’ chronometers, and the one 
o'clock time signal sent over the 
telephone network every day for the 
correction of all post office clocks. 

Australia formed the conclusion 
that a girl's voice did not give 
maximum clarity, so chose a man's 
voice to tell the time. 


BEETHOVEN’S ONLY 
OPERA 

Recently there was a nevv pro¬ 
duction of Fidelio, the only opera 
Beethoven ever wrote, at the Opera 
House, Stuttgart. Many Germans 
believe it to be the greatest opera 
ever written, yet when.it was pro¬ 
duced at Vienna 150 years ago (in 
1850) it was a failure. 

Beethoven lavished his genius 
upon Fidelio to please both him¬ 
self and the public. Not only did 
he write four overtures for it, hut 
his sketch books show no fevver 
than 346 pages of rough drafts for 
various parts of the score. 

. London heard Fidelio first in 
1832. In 1927 Covent Garden paid 
its centenary tribute to Beethoven 
by a revival of this opera which' 
was also heard at the Edinburgh 
Festival in 1952. 


FROM LOG CABIN TO WRITE ROUSE—new picliire-versioii of llic roinaiiHc lifc slory of President Garfield (5) 



At the school where ho ,was a . temporary, 
tcaclicr James began by.lalking to tlie youngsters 
in a friendly way. Instead of laying down a 
string of rigid rules, he asked them to help 
him to teach them eomething. Soon he was 
getting along famously with them,' and when 
he joined in their games at midday, they took 
him to their hearts. People were amazed at the 
’ change he wrought in this “ rough school.” 


Back at Geauga Seminary, James spoke out 
hotly ill the debating society against Negro 
slavery, which was still a lawful custom in the 
.United States. “It is a disgrace to pur nation,” 
he declared. “ Our people fought to he free, 
and then reduced otlicrs to a worse slavery! ” 
The students were impressed by his eloquence. 
“ AVc’ll have to send Jim to Congress one of 
these’days,” said one of them jokingly. 


James travelled in his first railway train when 
he went with liis mother on the new Clovoland- 
Coluiribiis Railroad to visit relatives. He was 
tlirillcd by this new method of transport. lie 
was now ambitious to get n degree at one of the 
great universities, for Geauga was an un¬ 
important college. lie left it in 1850, inlendliig 
to study at another inslitulion, Hiram, for his 
entrance examination to a university. 


James, now 19 years old, paid for part of his 
tuUion at Hiram by acting as bellringer and 
odd-joh man. lie got up every morning before-' 
the other students to sweep out the premises 
and ring the hell. This, liowcvcr, was not 
enough to pay all his expenses, and ho had to 
find time from his duties and studies to earn 
money outside the college. In spile of Ids 
humble position, he was soon very popular. 


Can James 'vviii a place at one of America’s gi'cat universities ? Sec next Avcck’s instalment 
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A grand new serial about the ever-popular radio schoolboy 


OUR FRIEND 


JENNINGS 


By Anthony Buckeridge 


1. Bargains by post 

'J''nc trouble with schoolmasters, 
Jennings maintained, was that 
they made up new rules whenever 
it suited them. 

Any reasonable person—such 
as himself or Darbishirc, for 
instance—would agree that there 
were already quite enough school 
rules to be observed without any¬ 
one adding still more. Yet in spite 
of this, the masters seemed to take 
a delight in inventing further regu¬ 
lations merely to make life dilTicult. 

Take Mr. Wilkins, for'examplo. 
According to the Linbury Court 
timetable the last hour before the 
dormitory bell every evening 
should have been spent in recrea¬ 
tion—a blissful period of freedom, 
one might suppose, when every¬ 
body coidd do exactly as they 
wished. 

But not when Mr. Wilkins was 
on duty! For then the evening’s 
activities had to be planned and 
organised down to the last detail. 
Nothing roused his wrath more 
than the sight of small boys wast¬ 
ing their free time in futile and 
fruitless oceupations. 

The idlers 

“Come along, come alongl” he 
barked briskly, as ho strode into 
the common-room-one Wednesday 
evening. “I want to see everyone 
settling down to do something sen¬ 
sible. No messing around with 
conkers; no flipping paper pellets; 
and none of this aimless mooching 
nftoH/, watching other people and 
doing nothing yourselves.” 

Ho glanced round the crowded 
room, noting with approval that 
most of the occupants were already 
engaged in various hobbies, or 
were playing studious games of 
chess. And then, in the far corner, 
he observed two boys idling away 
their precious hour of leisure to no 
good purposed ■ 


The taller of the two, an eager, 
friendly boy of eleven, was swing¬ 
ing himself to and fro by support¬ 
ing his weight on two adjacent 
tables which he was using as 
parallel.bars. His companion, fair¬ 
haired, earnest and bespectacled, 
was perched on the radiator tattoo¬ 
ing a sea-serpent on the back of 
his hand with a cross-nibbed foun¬ 
tain pen. 

Mr. Wilkins bristled dangerously. 
“Jennings . . . Darbishirc . . . 
Come here!” he called. 

Jennings ceased his gymnastics 
and Darbishirc abandoned his art 
work. Together they came hurry¬ 
ing across the room with looks of 
wide - eyed 
inquiry on 
their faces. 

“ Y 0 u 
w ant us, 
sir?” Jen¬ 
nings asked. 

“I c c r- 
tainly do. 

I’m not 
going to 
li a v e you 
boys fooling 
around and 
wasting 
your time. What do you propose 
doing this evening?” 

“Nothing,, sir,” said Jennings. 
“Jt says nothing on the time- - 
tabic—or rather, there’s only a ^ 
blank, so I thought-” 

“Well, you thought wrong,” in¬ 
terrupted Mr. Wilkins, with a 
sweeping disregard for the rules 
of the timetable. “When I’m on 
duty I like to see everyone hard 
at it. Haven't you got a hobby 
you can be getting on with?” 

Jennings searched his brain for a 
suitable answer. He dabbled ip so 
many out-of-schobl activities that 
it was not easy to sayi what his 
latest interest was'. Photography, 
model-making, matchbox-tops, 
Mor-sc-buzzing—he could claim a 



The <tvcL''{aithful Darbishirc 




WHERE DOES IT COME FROM? 

Camphor 

Oampfior, extracted from the 
roots, trunk, and branches 
of the East Asian camphor 
laurel, provides a valuable 
p-iaterial in the manufacture of 
celluloid, liniment, smokeless 



t> 
[> 

powders, and disinfectant. The [> 
timber is also used for cabinets. ^ 
The chopped wood is ex- ;> : 
posed to the steam of boiling > ; 
water, the condensed vapour 0 
from it forming the crude Coin- ^ 
mercial camphor which, at a ? 
later stage, is refined and y 
purified. y 

Formerly our supplies of ^ 
camphor came mainly from the y 
island of Formosa but other [> 
sources' became available wlicn > 
the tree was introduced to dif- > . 
ferent countries, such as ^ 
Ceylon, Jamaica, and Florida. ^ 
Camphor is also made syn- [> 
thctically on a considerable ^ 
scale from turpentine oil—itself ^ 
obtained from' various pine 
trees. 
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livcly acquaintance with any of 
these pursuits. Yet none of them 
seemed to suit his mood of the 
moment. 

“I can’t,hang about all night 
white you make up your mind. ]f 
you haven’t.got a hobby you’d 
better think of one pretty quickly,” 
Mr. Wilkins went on impatiently. 
Then he turned to the fair-haired 
boy who stood frowning in thought 
and blinking earnestly through his 
ink-splashed spectacles. “How 
about you, Darbishirc? What sort 
of thing arc you interested in?” 

“Bird-watching, sir,” replied 
Darbishirc promptly. 

Suitable hobby 

The duty master raised despair¬ 
ing eyes to the ceiling. “But you 
can’t go bird-watching on a pitch 
black night, you silly little boy.” 

“No, sir, I was only think¬ 
ing-” 

“Well, think again, boy. How 
about collecting foreign stamps?” 

Both boys brightened visibly. 

“Yes, we’d like to do that, sir,” 
Jennings agreed. “The only 
trouble is we haven’t got any 
stamps and-” 

“Well, don’t waste time making 
speeches about it. Go and collect 
some at once!” Whereupon Mr. 
Wilkins strode from the room, 
convinced that he had solved the 
problem to everyone’s satisfaction. 

“It’s all very well for Old Wilkie 
to talk,” Jennings observed. “But 
it’s not so easy to start a collec¬ 
tion as he makes out. Foreign 
stamps don’t grow on trees.” 

“I never thought they did,” re¬ 
plied Darbishirc, trying hard to 
picture a stamp tree in full bloom. 
“They’re quite easy to get hold of, 
though. Some chaps have • got 
millions—well, hundreds, any¬ 
way.” 

By way of proof he pointed to 
a table near the window where 
Venables and Temple, two keen 
collectors, were poring intently 
over their albums. 

Jennings trotted over to ask their 
advice. “I say, Venables, have 
you got any stamps you don’t 
want?” he inquired. 

Venables’ gqod idea 

The two philatelists looked up 
suspiciously. 

“Not to give away, if that’s 
what you mean,” said Venables. 
“I don’t mind swapping some 
though, if you’ve got any decent 
ones to offer in exchange.” 

This was the snag that Jennings 
had foreseen. “ SoVry, 1 haven’t. I 
can’t start swapping till I’ve got 
some to swap, can I?” 

Venables shrugged. “Well, it’s 
no good coming to us, then. The 
thing to do is to write up to one 
of those stamp firms. They’re' 
always advertising in those maga¬ 
zines in the library.” 


. “Good scheme. I’ll do it right 
away,” Jennihgs agreed: and seiz¬ 
ing Darbishirc by the wrist he 
hustled him along to the library 
where they both set to work 
thumbing through the pages of the 
juvenile periodicals. ' 

, “Here we are! How about 
this?” Jennings announced trium¬ 
phantly after a few minutes of in¬ 
tensive research. Aloud he read: 
i“Frco on appro. Fifty rare 
foreign stamps given away with 
each sheet of our genuine Colonial 
and Empire issues. Send for free 
lists and sheets on approval. No 
obligation. S. and S. Boddington, 
Limited, philistalasts — er — no, 
philistinists—well, anyway, ' it 
means people who do stamps.” 

Nothing to pay 

Darbishirc listened with un¬ 
believing ears . . . Free ? . . . 
Nothing to pay! It sounded too 
good to be true. “They don’t 
really mean they’re giving them 
away, just for the asking, do 
they?” he queried. 

“That’s what it'says here, any¬ 
way—in black and white, loo,” 
. Jennings answered. “Jolly 
generous of them, isn’t it? Come 
on,' let’s write off for some now 
we're in the mood.” 

While Jennings wrote the letter, 
Darbishirc continued to glance 
at the columns of advertisements. 

Really, there were the most 
amazing bargains to be picked up, 
. he Ihoughl to himself . . . Roller 
skates (Yoars for Half a Crown!) 
. . . Clockwork steamroller 

(Gnarantcetl Reliable) ... Genuine 
invisible ink . . , Lessons in 
Ventriloquism. He would have 
liked to write for them all. 

And then, at the bottom of the 
page, he came across an announce¬ 
ment that he smiply couldn’t resist. 
Astoimcling value in Moustaches, 
it said. Disguise yourself and de¬ 


ceive your friends., All shapes and 
sizes. Ninepence each. . 

Here.was something worth in¬ 
vesting in, Darbishirc decided. In 
his mind's eye he could sec himself 
striding into the common-room 
one evening, his features masked, 
behind a vast walrus moustache. 

At that point his day-dream 
faded out,, as Jennings jogged his 
elbow .and' said; “Listen, Darbi, 
how will this do? 

“‘Dear Mr. S. and S. Bodding¬ 
ton, 

‘ I hope you are well. I ,shall 
be obliged if you will send me 
some . of those stamps you arc 
giving aw.ay without obligation. 
We are having quite decent 
weather.. Are you? 

Yours truly, 

J. C. T. JUNNINCiS.’ ” 

“That ought to do the trick,” 
Darbishire agreed. “And while 
we're still in the mood, how about 
da.shing off another letter and 
getting one of these disguise out¬ 
fits. They’re astounding value— 
the magazine says sol”. 

Jennings ’ doubts 

' Jennings focused his gaze on the 
small advertisement. “H’m. You’ll 
look a bit of a clodpoll wearing a 
long moustache with short 
trousers,” he pointed out. “In any 
case. Old Wilkie would never let 
you wear it.” 

■ Darbishirc searched for some 
good reason to justify his choice. 
Suddenly his eyes lit up with in¬ 
spiration. 

“I know what we could do!”, ho 
cried excitedly. “We could write 
a play for the school concert—rail 
about a man with a moustache. 
Old Wilkie would be bound to let 
us use it then, wbuldn’t he?” 

To he continued 



Dry-cleauilig the grizzly 

Tile l)ig grizzly gets a “ oncc-ovcr ” at the Natural History 
Museum in London, A carpct-swccpcr is u.sed on the larger 
exhibits, and while this goes on specimens already cleaned 
arc wrapped in greaseproof material. 
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Fill 

■Sent Tree to all ask¬ 
ing to SCO our famous 
“ Q U A I. I T Y ” 
.Auiirovals. Scud Sd.^ 
(Abroad • Cd.) for 
postage and lists. 
(Without Apiu’ovals 
prico 1/3). ' If you 
wish you may join 
“THE CO D E 
STAMP CLUB,” 
Y«‘ar's Sub. 1/-. You 
r •' 0 0 1V 0 B a cl g o , 
Alcinb.’ Card - lihliug 
gifts. Approvals scut 
monliily. I’lcasc state 
if iidult. {Mo)ithly 
selections a speciality.) 
Postal Sect. Est. 
1S97. 

WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 55), 29 & 31 Palace Street, CANTERCURY, Kent 









EDCE TDIAMPIII ADC for your collection. This beautiful set is very 
rnCl- I lllflllMULnIlO rnuch larger than the illustration. If you collect 
(lowers you will find the Rose and Cyclamen, also a TRIANGULAR airmail with 
views of land and sea. All FREE. Send NOW 3d. postage requesting our un¬ 
beatable large Discount Approvals also our illustrated price list with many bargains. 

Deal with the firm that has been established for 35 years. 


I LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 

IjOOcTsTAMPS't/S 


All Different. No Ot. Britain 
600, 3/0; 250. I/O! too, lotl. 

BANK & OFFICE MIXTURE 

Jliidcvu foreign and colonial from all 
parts of llio world, mostly on pieces of 
original onvclopo. hcmarkablo variety, 
iinsorted an<l unpicked, sobl as received. 
Includes high values. 250, 9/0; 500, 
10/-! 1.000. 30/-. 

S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Shoflicld 


200 STAMPS 
FREE 

This Gift, which has a catalogued 
value of over 16/-, will be given 
absolutely free to all who send 
a 2id. stamp and ask to see our 
Discount Approvals, Write now ! 

P. OWEN (CN), 

Heysoms Avenue, Greenbank, 
Northwich, Cheshire. 


Bertio's 
GRAND 
about tho 
house! 

The sweetest 
friend of the 
family 


The 
QUALITY 
line! 




MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 
On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each, Particulars, Scamp. 
CIGARETTE CARDS 
1,700 different secs. (Price list 6d. post free). 
Cigarette Card Collections and accumula¬ 
tions bought. 

Mrs. M. II. SMITH. 

Dourtort, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (many mint including 
LATJ2.ST ..ISSIJKS), 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Rond for the aoloofion whloh Intoro.sls YOir I 
rUOMI'T and INDlVtlXJAL attention. 
._^HOs4T I'HMIC- 

LOOSK M2AF AbUlfMS fr<>m.l6/6 Catalogues 
an I oil ncrt'ssorio.s. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Davvel Road, Rotfortl. Notta. 


ETDCC NEW ISSUE Di-Coloured 
I ■■■-I* YUGOSLAVIA ANIMALS. 
100STAMPS INCLUDING QUEEN'S. 
BRITISH EMPIRE AND PICTORIALS 

Sent nlifloliitoly free to nil genuine collectors 
who wish to sec our 25% Discount Approvals 
Phase send ‘2\tl. starnp for postage. 

M. LLOYD (Dept. CN2) 

38 Clifton Road, Parhstone, Dorset. 


PAHENTSS 

Help your Child to 
the Grammar School 

Let us teach YOUR child person¬ 
ally for the “Entrance to Grammar 
School ” Examinations at both age 
limits (10 plus and 12 plus). Help 
your child to success by immediate 
enrolment for a Home “Prep” 
Correspondence Course. 

We offer your cliiUl the benent of a 
qualified private tutor—a series of 
individually-planned lessons person¬ 
ally-designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought. 

Write for details of these courses stating 
/ the age of your child and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 
Fees from £2 5 0. 

HOME »PREP” 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. F, College House, Howard Place, 
Shelton :: Stoke-on-Trent 



ic REAL GOLD-PLATED ^ 
COCKTAIL WATCHES 


LADIES OR 
GENTS MODELS 


NO DEPOSIT 


Long rimning mainspring. Uoal Gold-l’lalod 
Cocktail Watch (with sUiulesa back), roinilac 
bevelled crystal glass.puts AV.atch in new field. 

Aircraft shock resistiug lever escapement, (leut.s' 
wUli .Croc, grained leather slrap. Ladua’ with 
cocktail slrap. lixp. Bracelet 12/0 extra with 
cither model,. Full guarantee. Send 2/0 for 
Insurance, Pack., Reg., etc. TEST FIIEIO FOll 
30 DAYS, then 8 monthly payments of 10/-, 

1 Of 7/6, cash 423.10.6.' Luminous model 
6/6 extra. State model required. 

Tree Lists Binoculars. Tents, Watches, Marquees, Cninerns, Tarpaulins. TERMS. 
HEADQUARTER fit, GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/100), 190-200 Cold- 
harboiir Lane, Loit^fhborougli Jiinotioii, London, S.E.5. Open .all Sat. 1 p.in. Wed. 



SPORTS SHORTS 


/pHE C-N. Jackson Cup for the 
outstanding athlete of the year 
has been awarded by the A.A.A. 
to Roger Bannister—only a few 
days before he retired from in¬ 
ternational • athletics. Yevgeniy 
Bulanchik becomes the first athlete 
from the Soviet Union to win the 
John Thornton Trophy for the best 
high hurdles time; and Freddy 
Green, the former world three 
miles record holder, wins the 
Harvey Trophy as the best cham¬ 
pion of 1954. 

JJarry Sluman, 15-year-old Bat¬ 
tersea Grammar School Soccer 
star, who has topped his century 
of goals in representative matches 
with Battersea, South London, 
London, and England during the 
last two years, is playing with 
Chelsea’s junior team. He is un¬ 
able to sign forms for any profes¬ 
sional club, however, even as an 
amateur, until he leaves school 
next Spring. 

gouTii African tennis players 
Abe Segal, Ian Vermaak, and 
Russell Seymour, are already pre¬ 
paring for next summer’s world 
tournaments. They arc carrying 
out an exhaustive training pro¬ 
gramme of running, swimming, 
physical exercises, and dieting to 
produce speed and strength. 



Fourtccn-ycar-old Margaret Slade, 
a cup-winning member of the Essex 
Ladies A.C., trains regularly at 
Victoria Park, Loudon. 

./l^LTiioucii Cambridge University 
recently took the lead by 29 
victories to 28 in their long series 
of Soccer matches with Oxford, the 
Light Blues , lost the dead to their 
Oxford rivals in the 74-yeai-old 
.series of cross-country matches. 
The Dark Blues’ victory early this 
month levelled the scores at 32 
wins-each. The recent Cambridge 
Rugby victory brought their total 
to 28 wins against Oxford’s 33. 

Qnk . of the highlights , of 
Australian tennis, now, the 
country’s premier sport,' will be 
seen next week when nearly 80,000 
people will pay some £100,000 to 
watch Australia defend the. Davis 
Cup for the foijrth successive time. 
The Australian team of Lew Hoad, 
Ken Rosewall, Rex Hartwig, and 
Mervyn Rose is the same as last 
year. 

^ GREAT sports stadium seating 
50,000 people is being built at 
Tokyo. Japan hopes to be allowed 
to stage the 1960 Olympic Games. 


H EATiiF.R VVard, a pupil at the 1 
Sutton (Surrey) High School, is 
rapidly becoming one of England’s 
best badminton players. Heather, 
who is only 16, recently became 
the youngest girl ever to win a 
senior open singles title in this 
country. Her success was in the 
Bucks championship. 

Australia arc determined to 
follow their success in men’s 
lawn tennis with an attack on the 
women’s titles. A team of four 
promising yourig women arc now 
being coached and trained by Mrs. 
Nancye Bolton, ex-champion of 
Australia. The girls arc Jennifer 
Staley (20), Daphne Seeley (18), 
Fay Muller (18), all from Mel¬ 
bourne; and Mary Carter (19) from 
Sydney. They will be competing 
in. the principal European tourna¬ 
ments, including Wimbledon, next 
summer. 

J^ERBYSiiiRE have appointed 
Donald Carr as their captain 
for next season in succession to 
Guy Willatt. Donald Carr, who is 
also Derbyshire’s assistantsccretary, 
gained cricket and Soccer Bines at 
Oxford, and was a member of the 
Pegasus XI that won the F.A. 
Amateur Cup in 1951 and 1953. 

'J'hc Indian leg-break bowler, 
S. P. Gupte, recently joined'thc 
small band of cricketers who have 
taken all ten wickets in an innings. 
He achieved this feat in 24 overs, 
for 78 runs, when playing for the 
Bombay C. A. President’s XI 
against a combined side from the 
Pakistan Services and Bahawalpur 
at Bombay. 

'J'liERE arc players of many 
European nationalities in 
London amateur football. One of 
the latest newcomers to the Hen¬ 
don side is Julias Bayer, from 
Stuttgart, Germany, who has been 
playing in the top grade of football 
in his own country. He is in Lon¬ 
don to study English. 

gouTH Africa claim the world’s 
two biggest boxers. They are 
Ewart Poitgieter, a farmer from 
Natal, who stands seven feet two 
inches and weighs 23 stone, and 
Chris Lessing, former Johannes¬ 
burg policeman, seven feet tall and 
weighing 17 stone. 

J(,AYMOND MiSSETT of St. 

Charles’s School, Leeds, is a 
young footballer whose name 
belies his prowess. Centre-forward 
for his own school team, he is also 
the regular choice for the Leeds 
City Boys’ XL Recently Raymond 
brought his total of goals this 
season to 63—a new record for the 
Leeds School Football Association. 

/^ext week may well see another 
. four-minute mile, for in the 
• Sugar Bowl international mile in 
New Orleans Wes Santee, the 
American champion, who has re¬ 
turned 4 minutes .6' seconds, is 
planning a special bid to emulate 
Roger Bannister and John Landy. 

Junior athletes from all over tho 
country will gather at Motspiir 
Park, Surrey, next week for a 
three-day course under the super¬ 
vision of Geoff Dyson, the chief 
A.A.A. coach. 


Godfrey Evans, England’s 
wicket-keeper, ' first visited 
Australia in 1946, he was given 
much valuable advice by Bert Old¬ 
field, most famous of all 
Australian stumpers. On this 
present tour, when young Keith 
Andrew made his Test debut as 
deputy for Evans, he wore a pair 
'of old wicket-keeping gloves—pre¬ 
sented to him by Bert Oldfield, 
who had used them many times in 
Test Matches. 



Dr. Roger Bannister—a bron/.c 
bast by Josephina de Vaseonccllos, 
F.R.B.S., on show at the Second 
Annual Exhibition of the Society 
of Portrait Sculptors at the 
Imperial Art Gallery at South 
Kensington. 

]\Jaroaret Edwards, 15-ycar- 
old schoolgirl swimmer of 
Heston, Middlesex, established 14 
new backstroke records in one race 
recently. Among the records were 
new times for the British national 
100 and 110 yards. 

Qo that all runners in a Christmas 
Day road race at Uxbridge, 
Middlesex, will receive a prize, 
each competitor will bring a small 
prize—and then exchange it with 
another runner. 

Jn seven minutes . Joe Davis re¬ 
cently equalled his own world 
snooker record with a break of 146 
—one short of the maximum. 


Jn the Figure Skating Champion¬ 
ships of Great Britain the 
singles champions successfully de¬ 
fended their titles. In the Ladies’ 
event 15-year-old Yvonne Sugden 
kept the title she won last year, 
and Michael Booker retained the 
Men’s Championship he has held 
for- two years. 



RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

aBEAT BABOAIN 

at below cost. Stroll B 
eiiamelled handle witli 
now blade firmly lielcl 
by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Send 
!/• stamps or P.O. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

0,000 nevs. 

Per Min. . CS O 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Dattery 
Comprises ALL 
noccs.sary parts and 
metal base for simple 
assembly to make this working Floctric 
Jlotor. Great technical, iustructivo and 
entertaining boy's toy. Complete with diagramr 
and easy directions. Send I’.O. 3/9. 



Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

C85 High Road, Finchley, London, N.1 2 

CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2\d. stamp for Price List, 

A, N. BECK & SONS 

(.Dept. C m, 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 
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POET OF OLD 
RURAL ■ LIFE 


(^noRGE CRAnnn, who was born on Christmas Eve just 200 
years ago, was the poet who, more faithfully and fully 
than any other, described life in the rural England of his time. 
For nearly 40 years he wrote deseriptions and tales of country 
folk. In style he was an imitator of Pope—a Pope in worsted 
stockings, as Horace Smith called him—but within his limita¬ 
tions he was a true poet, faithfully deseribing the people and 
places that he knew, and he had many admirers among the 
greater poets of his day. 


George Crabbe was horn at 
Aldcburgh, within sound of what 
he afterwards described as “The 
ocean whose greedy waves'devour 
the lessening shore.” 

After some village schooling he 
was apprenticed to a surgeon, but 
he learned little and for years had 
to do odd jobs in order to live. 


He managed to 
get to London 
to learn more 
about surgery 
cheaply, and 
though forced 
to return home, 
he got back 
again, having 
meanwhile had 
fome of his 
verses pub¬ 
lished locally. 

Often halC- 



ucorge Ctabbo 


starved and threatened with im¬ 
prisonment for debt, he wrote a 
desperate appeal to Edmund 
Burke, enclosing examples of his 
poetry. 

All These experiences went into 
a . private journal which he 
addre'ssed to a girl called “Mira,” 
who . was in fact Sarah Elmy, the 
niece of a Suflolk farmer. He had 
to pawn his surgical equipment, 
even his clothes, to get food, but 
Edmund Burke became interested 
in him, and fortunately this led to 
other influcniial help. 

In 1781 he was ordained, having 
managed to continue some clas¬ 
sical studies through all his 
difficulties, and the following year 
the Duke of Rutland engaged him 
as domestic chaplain. 

In this easier position he wrote 
. his long narrative and descriptive 
poem. The Village, which was 
published in 1783. He also 


married Sarah Elmy, and when one 
of his patrons secured him a 
curacy in Suffolk they returned to 
their native county, there to spend 
many years. 

All Crabbe’s best-known poems 
arc vivid pictures of people and 
places in East Anglia late in the 
18th century, or early in the 19th. 
He used the “heroic couplet” of 
Pope, but with a very difTcrent 
effect. He expressed a more simple 
truth, often with deep feeling for 
the poor and afilictcd. 

Among many lively descriptions 
in The Borough are pictures of 
several kinds of school, as he knew 
them. He tolls of the old Dame 
school;, the “sty” (as he called it) 
where day-school was held in the 
growing town for the .“ragged 
lads ”; the young ladies’ seminary; 
and the boys’ boarding school. 

He also wrote of the fishcrfolk 
at Aldcburgh, and Benjamin 
Britten has made a famous opera 
out of his story of Peter Grimes. 

EASIEK DAY.S 

In 1813 Crabbe’was appointed 
rector at Trowbridge, Wiltshire, 
and life became easier for him. 

This man who had known 
.poverty most of his life was now 
in comfortable circumstances. He 
even became well-to-do, for in 
1819, when he was 65, Byron’s 
publisher, John Murray, paid him 
£3000 (worth six times that amount 
in our money) for any remaining 
copyright of his published poems, 
and for his new Talcs of the Hall. 

He wrote no more. “Nature’s 
sternest painter, yet the best,” as 
Byron called him, lived on happily 
and quietly in his Wiltshire vicar- 
-age. There, on February 3, 1832, 
he passed away. 


McMalay, Meindian, 
and McCliincsc 

In far-olf Singapore, a pipe band 
is being formed by Malays, 
Indians, and Chinese. 

They have seen several Scottish 
regiments in Malaya and workers 
around the docks saw the Scots 
troops landing, and were mok im¬ 
pressed with the pipe band. So 
envious were they that the welfare 
manager of the Singapore Harbour 
Board wrote a letter to Mr. Hugh 
Maepherson, tartan expert of Edin¬ 
burgh, explaining that the bands¬ 
men, although all British subjects, 
arc Malays, Indians, and Chinese. 
They wanted to know which tartan 
they should wear. 

Now Mr. Maepherson is design¬ 
ing a completely new check, based 
on the navy and gold of the 
Harbour Board colours. It will 
resemble a Gordon tartan in 
appearance. Soon 12 pipes and 
eight drums will be sent to Singa¬ 
pore, together with kilts, plaids, 
brooches—and even sporrans. 


CN PRIZEWINNERS 

The wrist-watches oflered in C N 
Competition No. 16 have been won 
by; Trevor Andrews, Bridgv/ater; 
Anne Chadwick, Sunderland; Neil 
Lowson, Forfar; Kenneth Mott, 
Croxley Green; Raymond Rol¬ 
lings, Whitchurch; and John 
Watson, Huddersfield. Runners- 
tip, who each receive a 5s. postal 
order, are: Bill Adams, Castlc- 
Douglas; Anne Barlow, Oldham; 
William Berry, Ashford; Rose¬ 
mary Dowson, Maidstone; James 
Gartside, Oldham; Martin Losh,- 
Fareham; I’aul Munro, London, 
N.22; Kenneth McCandIcss, Lon¬ 
donderry; Dorothy Parkinson, 
Hornby; Molly Rees, Birmingham; 
Joyce Westby, Chilwell; Gordon 
Williamson, Aberdeen; Vereha 
Wilson, Thorne. 

SOLUTION: 1. Sir Francis 

Drake; 2. GcOrge Stephenson (or 
James Watt*); 3. Lord Montgom¬ 
ery ; 4. Florence Nightingale; 5. 

Robert the Bruce; 6. Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

*Tlic name of James Watt, the 
better answer to No. 2, was un¬ 
fortunately omitted from the list of 
answers in the competition; to' avoid 
any unfairness allowance was made 
for this in the judging of entries 
where readers quoted Watt, and 
additional prizes were awarded. 


STAMP NEWS 

Commemorate Jamaica’s 
300th anniversary as a British 
territory next year, a special issue 
of four new stamps is planned. 
The designs will include a portrait 
of the (Queen and scenes of 
Jarhaica, past and present. 

0N New Year’s Day Norway will 
have three new stamps to 
mark the centenary of her tele¬ 
graph service. One of the stamps 
will portray Carsten • Nielsen, 
founder of the Telecommunication 
Administration. 

'J'liE jubilee of the Rotary inter¬ 
national organisation will be 
honoured with special stamps in 
Australia and the U.S. 

RECORD price of £13,250 .was 
paid for a single lot of stamps 
at an auction held by H. R. 
Harmcr in London. The lot con¬ 
sisted of 10,422 ■ copies in sheets 
and blocks of the U.S. 1893 
Columbus issue.' It was the firm’s 
2500th auction. 



Tlicy waul rings round their sleeves 

Officer cadets of the Women’s Royal Air Force at Hawkinge 
R A F S tation in Kent. At the end of tlieir training they will 
get their coinniissions and wear rings round their sleeves. 
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ZOO NEWS 

THE 


BOY WHO LIKED 
ANIMALS ■ 


And the man who taught Dumho 


to say Thank Yon 


Fifly-lhrcc. years ago a 15-year- 
old boy who liked animals started 
work at London Zoo. “Tiny 
Tim ” Vinall, as they called him in 
those days, began, at the' parrot 
house, and later went to the insect 
lioiise as a junior keeper. 

In the New Year Mr. H. I'. 
Vinall, now curator of fish and one 
of the world’s, leading, experts on 
(he subject, retires from the Zoo¬ 
logical Society’s service.' 

Mr. Vinall is, incidentally, the 
most Iravclled member of the Zoo 
staff. In 1908 he went to Australia 
with Mr. David Seth-Smilh, who 
was then curator of mammals and 
birds. The two men returned with 



Mr II. F. Vinall, weighs a 
green turtle 


a coileclion of 705 mammals, the 
largest single consignment in the 
Society’s history. 

Just before the war Mr. Vinall 
led an expedition to the Red Sea 
to seek dragon-fish, taking with 
him nets niadc froniTiunian hair, 
as ordinary nets were too coarse 
for his rare and delicate quarry. 
After the war lie made another trip 
to the same area, following this up 
with trips to Madeira, and two 
visits to the new Copenhagen 
aquarium, “to exchange fish and 
ideas.” 

Mr. Vinall, who lias beaten all 
previous long-service records, 
retires with two of the Society’s 
medals—the bronze medal, 
awarded in 1936 for his services as 
aquarium overseer, and the silver 
medal, awarded in 1953, "for 
meritorious services.” 

CALI. ON MR WEBB 

Another well-known elderly 
member of the menagerie’s staff 
is also "in the news” just now. 
He is Mr. John A. Webb, 69-year- 
old St. John Ambulance super¬ 
visor who runs the first-aid post. 
Mr. Webb is teaching six-year-old 
JJumbo, the younger of the two 
riding elephants, “table manners.'’ 

Although Dumbo is an obedient 
young .^animal, her keepers have 
had gfeaLdifficulty in teaching her 
to trumpet' her " thank you ” for 
titbits received. Recently, however, 
whenever the men took Dumbo 
out for exercise, they halted her 
outside the first-aid post. Where she 
quickly made friends with Mr. 

I Webb. In return for knobs of 


sugar, he has been successful iu 
getting the young elephant to 
tfiimpet her thanks. 

“ I, often see Dumbo’s senior 
companion, Rusty, as well, and I 
have never failed to get a lusty 
‘ thank yon ’ from her,” Mr. Webb 
tqld me. . “But for some reason 
Dumbo- has always been obstinate. 
Just lately, however, much to her 
keepers’, surprise, I have bccii 
gelling‘‘Dumbo’s thanks with such 
regularity that she has now ‘got 
the idea.’ Her keepers are 
delighted. And Dumbo ought to 
be, too, for the accomplishment 
will naturally bring her far more 
titbits from visitors than she would 
otherwise get.” 

Al'ES FROM BORNEO 

Two of the luckiest animals in 
the Gardens just now are the pair 
of young orang-utans recently 
received as a belated Coronation 
gift from the Government of North 
Borneo. These little apes have 
now come out of the sanatorium, 
whore they were kept for a period 
to recover from their air joiirnc;y. 
They are now at the “Apes Nur¬ 
sery,” behind the Mappin Terraces, 
and both are in the care of Mrs. 
Dorothy A. Pinto-Lcite. 

A Fellow of the ■'Society, Mrs, 
Pinto-Leitc has specialised know'- 
ledge of the management of young 
apes. Over, the past 20 years she 
has personally tended many Zoo- 
specimens and, by skilful nursing, 
saved the lives of several. In 1945 
she was awarded the Sociely’.s 
silver medal, “for her devoted 
attention to young chimpanzec.s.” 

“Mrs. Pinto (as we call her) 
hasn’t a very easy job with those 
orangs,” a Zoo official told me. 
“It is true that one of them was 
kept in Borneo for a short while 
as a pet. But jnetlhcr of them is 
really accustomed yet to human 
handling. However, one thing is 
certain. It anyone can win their 
trust and confidence, that person is 
Mrs. Pinto.” Craven Hill 


Potted Potto 



Frosty the Potto at (he London 
Zoo is full of fun. He is seen 
here playing hide and seek in an 
empty paint tin he has fuimd • 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 

(^OMINO home one evening a man 
found his house locked up. 
With great difTicuIty he sealed a 
wall and managed to climb 
through a window. In the kitchen 
he found a note from hi.s wife. It 
said; “ Have gone out. Key under 
door mat.” 

YULETIDE PICrURE-rUZZLE 
Yott can get a word square by 
putting the initial letters of 
the objects in the right squares. 

Answer in tnlunin 5 



WHO AM IV 

MV first is in the winter wind 
and also in the snow, 

My second’s in the parties, to 
which we love to go; 

My third is in the stockings, hung 
up for Santa Claus, 

My fourth is in the carollers, 
singing out of doors; ' 

My fifth is seen in lanterns, with 
their coloured lights a’glcaming, 
My sixth is in the paper chains all 
hanging from,the ceiling. 

My seventh is in mistletoe and in 
the holly, too, 

,My eighth is found in Christmas, 
cards, from friends both old and 
new; 

And for my last I would suggest 
you search the Christmas tree, 
While for my whole go back in 
time, and think of royalty. 

Answer in column 5 


ARMFUL OF GIFTS 



A WASH-OUT 

Yiiis expression, which means a 
failure, is of naval origin. 

In the old days, signal messages 
were taken down on a slate. Once 
the message had been passed on 
the slate was washed clean. 

If it was desired at a later time 
to have the message checked, it 
was impossible for the signal was 
“a wash-out.” 


.lACKO’S PUDDING HAS THE INGREDIENTS FOR A HAPPY CHRISTMAS 

PWI 




BliNtr; i‘ir; puzzuk 
If I divide these mince pies by 
two or three or four 
There’s always one left over, but 
■ - neither less nor more. 

If I,divide by five or six, one’s left 
it would appear. 

What is the lowest number of 
mince pics I have here? 

Answer in column 5 

TONGUE TWISTER 
gAY three times quickly: She sang 
a song of sheiks and Shah 
silently sharing soup. 


ALPHABET PUZZLE 
The answers to the following 
questions all begin with the 
letter K. 

WllAT is the largest, town in 
Uganda? 

In which district of London is the 
Victoria and Albert Museum? 
British East African colony. 

What is the name of the town 
situated on Lake Derwentwater, 
Cumberland? 

Many diamonds arc mined here. 

Answer in column 5 


TRANSPORT AT THE ZOO 





^pllK penguins and the 
-*■ crocodile ■ 

Charge just a bob ” to 
clock-a-niilo 


CUILOnEN OF THE IHBLE 

Each of these couplets describes 
a child mentioned in the Bible. 

I had a new robe every year. 

My mother made for me. 

Happy was I in the rainbow coat 
My father loved to sec. 

We did excel in health and wit. 
Though each a vegetarian. 

I made protest when I did sail— 
Too young for an aquarian. 

My dumb father's tongue was 
loosed 

The day he wrote my name. 

Too .full of joy to let him in 
Was I when Peter came. 

To “cut a dash” I left my home. 
But came back humbly, meekly. 
Though in my Father’s house I, 
stood. 

My mother came to seek me. 

Answer in column 3 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-east and Mars is low in 
the’ south-west. 
In the morning 
Venus and 
Saturn are in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon at 8.30 
a.m, Thursday, December 23. 


And yon don’t begrudge the Eire 
Because they lake you quickly 
tlierc 

In such a splendid style. 

BEDTIME TALE 


THE RIGHT WAV 
we know is written right, 
When we sec it written write; 
But when we sec it written wright, 
We know it is not written right; 
For write, to have it written right, 
Must not he written right or 
wright, 

Nor yet should it be written rite; 
But write, for so ’tis written right. 

Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Weave. 

4 Independent Television Author¬ 
ity. 7 Wanted. 9 Risks. 10 Adapt. 

12 The morning. 13 Aircraft 

■varnish. 14 Urgent request. 16 
Perform. 17 Cover with gold leaf. 

18 Fate. 20 Split. 21 Money. 

22 Literary composition. 

READING DOWN. I Bc.scech. 

2 Silly. 3 Incline. 4 Perfectly. 

5 Named. 6 Advertisements. 8 
For example. 9 Removed from 
office. 11 Miniatures. 14 Lan¬ 
guishes. 15 Test the purity of 
metal. 17 Offer. 18 Doctor of 
Civil Law. 19 Territorial Army. 

Answer next week 

COLD COMFORT 
A MONGOL who dwelt In 
Tibet, 

Caught cold if he ever got wet. 

To prevent such mishap. 

This most clever old chap 
Bought an umbrella bird for a 
pet. * 

WHAT ... 

. . . paradox may often be found in 
a garden flower? qmci oiupv, y 
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NIGHT ADVENTURE 
Y svyistt! the rocket soars on 
high, 

A ’glittering streak across the sky. 
“We’re off,; Sam,” chuckles Cap¬ 
tain Boon, 

“Our next stop now will be the 
Moon.” 

The giant rocket gathers pace, 
I'hcy hurtle on and on through 
space. 

Huge planets gleam like jewels 
bright, 

Against the blackness of the night. 
Uranus, Mars, and Neptnne flame, 
With others which Sam cannot 
name. 

And now the Moon seems very 
near. 

The landscape on it grows quite 
clear. [roar; 

There comes a bump, and then a 
Small Sam sits on the bedroom 
floor. [Gooding, 

Day has dawned and finds Sam 
Has eaten too mncli Christmas 
pudding! 


MISS PARKER’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT 

attached to a long rubber tube; 
and when he pinched the bulb at 
the end, the bear walked across the 



Just before Christmas Miss 
Parker got into trouble for 
trying to play with the birds feed¬ 
ing on the bird table. “Mr. Portly 
doesn’t do it,” said Ann severely. 

“Mcc-er-ow!” said Miss Parker. 
Ann thought this meant: “Sorry!” 
But Mr. Portly knew she was say¬ 
ing naughtily: “He’s too scared 
of getting peeked!” 

Miss Parker went off upstairs 
then, and played on Colin’s bed 
with his mother bear and the baby 
bear in her lap. And soon Ann 
found her asleep there with her 
paws round both bears. 

“Look, Christopher!” she said. 
“Shall we buy her a cuddly toy 
for Christmas? One that moves, 
so that she can pounce on it. She 
might leave the birds alone, then.” 

“I will buy it,” said Christopher. 
“Because you arc knitting that new 
bed blanket for Mr. Portly.” 

Well, ’ on Christmas morning 
they put Mr. Portly’s new blanket 
in his bed, and he sat on it at once, 
and purred. Then Christopher 
showed Miss Parker the furry bear 
he had bought her. It was 


floor. 

To their amazement. Miss 
Parker took one look, and then 
fled under the sofa. And the more 
they tried to show her the more 
scared she got. 

Suddenly Mr. Portly leapt out 
of bed, pounced on the walking 
bear, and shook -it hard. Chris¬ 
topher laughed so much that he 
stopped making it walk. 

Then Mr. Portly said: “Come 
on. Miss Parker. It won’t hurt 
yon now,” and went back to his 
bed. 

Somewhat ashamed, Miss Parker 
crept out and touched the bear 
timidly. And Ann said suddenly: 
“ We mustn’t make it walk 1 That’s 
what is scaring her. It is rather 
big.” 

And presently Miss Parknr 
curled up with her bear between 
her paws, saying: “This is better 
than a bird, now Mr. Portly has 
tamed it.” 

Jane TnoiiNrcROFi 
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lA' ONE V.'OIilt 
Can pad the word hnlicated 
by the following elites ? 

]]['] V fir;;t two lotter-' arr ft.;- 

Motlicr 

My firsl ilii'i.'o, iiK-anc 
My lirst four, manufactured 
My last foifr, a slender cord 
And my whole is a type of cake 

Answer below 

SPOT THE ... 

REDWING as he searches the fields 
for food. This beautiful thrush is 
a winter visitor. He is about the 
same size as our song thrush but 
can be dis¬ 
tinguished from 
it by a white 
streak above 
the eye, bulT 
breast, and 
reddish - brown 
flanks.' He is mainly a worm eater 
but also eats’insects and berries. 

Redvvings arrive in this country 
during autumn arid usually depart 
in March; returning to Scandinavia 
where they breed. 

WHAT ... 

. . two letters added to the word 

.table will make it something you 
can cat? 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Viilutidc picDire- Children of the llilile 

puzzle' I'ho infuiit Saul (1 

C A 11 Samuel 2 : 19), Josc[>li 

AGE (Gen. 37 : 3),Daiuel niul 

R E D Ills IVicnds (Uaii. 1; 12). 

1. Crnelier, 2. A^iplc, Moses (l’,x. 2 :.6), .Tolin 

3. Rahliit, 4. Ark, the Haptist (Luke 
r>. Golliwofj, 6. INigino, Hhotla(Acts.l2!l'1),Thc 
7. Hobiii, U. Envelope, Prodigal (lAike 15 ; 21), 
9. Domino Jesus (Luke 2 : 49) 

Mince pie puzzle. 61 (60 is ilie lowest common 
mviliiplc of 2, 3, 4, 5, and C) 

Who am I ? Woncc.slas 

Alphahet I’lizzle. Kampala, Kensington-, 
Kenya, Keswick, Kimberley 
All ill one word, Aladollne 
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